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SERVICE FOR READERS 


@ Catalogs and other information relative to 
building, decorating and furnishing the house, 
planting and caring for the garden and grounds, 
or in regard to the purchase of real estate, dogs, 
poultry, and poultry equipment, may be secured 
promptly and without charge or other obligation. 
In writing, please state specifically just what you 
wish, so that exact information may be furnished 
in conformity with your desires. Address In- 
formation Service, House & GARDEN, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


@ The House & Garpen Shopping Service will 
purchase any article shown on these pages. In- 
formation as to where to purchase such articles 
will be sent without charge. 


@ The Editor is always pleased to examine ma- 
terial submitted for publication, but he assumes 
no responsibility for it, either in transit or while 
in his possession. Full return postage should 
always be enclosed 

@ The address of subscribers can be changed as 
often as desired. In ordering a change, please 
give both the new address and the name and 
address exactly as they appeared on the wrapper 
of the last copy received. Three weeks’ notice 
is required, either for changing an address or 
for starting a new subscription 


FALL FURNISHING 
@ Refurbish! Refurnish! 


q Along those two lines the householder centers 
her activities in September, and on those two 
lines the September number has been planned. 
For the leader comes a striking article on Eng- 
lish Interior Decoration, showing the work of 
Frank Brangwyn and Bailie Scott. Then fol- 
low a superb small house by Blood Tuttle, 
articles on Collecting Old and New Sevres Ad- 
justing Furniture to Its Architectural Back- 
ground, Rugs, The Care of Furniture, A Little 
Portfolio of Good Interiors, Apartment Deco- 
ration, two suburban residences of merit, pages 
of the newest rugs, furniture, fabrics, glassware 
and wall papers. For the gardener is a practi- 
cal article on Making a Wall Garden, Trans- 
planting House Plants and two pages of lielp- 
ful suggestions on shrubbery planting, and two 
pages on Phlox, “the American Plant.” 


@ Did you ever stop to think of the aims of 
House & GarRDEN? Vogue tells the up-to-date 
woman what clothes to wear; Vanity Fair, what 
books to read, what pictures to see, what cur- 
Frank Brangwyn is generally known rents of modern life to touch. In the same 
as an artist. He is also a designer measure does House & GARDEN teil her what 
of furniture and a decorator. The architecture to choose for her house, how to 
September number shows his work furnish it, and with what garden to surround it. 
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rERGOLAED PORTE COCHE 


The average porte cochere is a sorry thing; it is so obviously “stuck on.” 

an architectural afterthought. Created as part of the structure itself, 

md treated with such dignity and charm as this corner glimpse shows, 

it is at once beautiful in itself and a real contribution to the ensemble of 
the house 
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An Attempt at a 


of the 


\BIT is so strongly developed in the 

human make-up that it will probably 
continue to the motorist to speak 
airily of a friend’s car as being of the 1912 
vintage, thereby inferring to those wise in 
automobile matters that he himself is the 
happy possessor of a creation of the mid- 
summer of 1916. Although this method 
has been probably the most convenient way 
of fixing the gulf which heretofore has 
widened from year to year in marking the 
advance in design, material and equipment 
of the modern motor car, such a remark 
no longer indicates the marked differences 
which existed yesterday and which tomor- 
row will be things of tradition. 


cause 


STANDARDIZATION OF 


Individuality will still find its expres- 
sion in the refinements of detail which com 
bine to produce approximate hundred per 
cent efficiency in the propelling mechanism 
or which may add to the comfort of the 
occupants of the car, but otherwise the 
clearly defined line of demarcation which 
has separated one season’s products from 
the preceding one’s will nearly vanish. 

This degree of absolute standardization 
is strongly indicated by the recent trend of 
thought in the 
automobile eng’ 
neering world, 
but it would be 
premature to con 
clude that it is in 
any 
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ERNEST A. STEPHENS 


wheels are recognized in present practice 
to a point where si..adardization may be 
said to have been effected, but outside these 
and a few others the imagination of the de- 
signer has had full play. 

Before dealing with the probable or pos 
sible differences which the car of tomor 
row is likely to exhibit when compared 
with its immediate predecessors, it may not 
be out of place to observe that the total 
output of the American car factories was 
about 35,000 in 1906; over 200,000 in 1911, 
and in the following year, which saw the 
introduction of electrical starting and light 
ing in commercial form, the number of cars 
produced was almost double that of the 
year before. tach year since has shown 
a substantial increase in the number of 
automobiles manufactured in the United 
States, a conservative estimate putting the 
figures for the present year at no less than 
1,200,000 cars, despite serious difhculties 
encountered in obtaining supplies of raw 
material at any price. 

Lessons derived in a great measure from 
the careful study of the automobile racing 
game, its failures and its successes, have 
enabled the automobile engineer to appre 
ciate the advantages of a straight-line 


The Ultimate Car - A Suggestion 


Low Initial Cost- Minimum Running Expense- 


No Need of Mechanical Skill 
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of TOMORROW 
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Jriginal 


drive shaft, the possibilities of improved 
spring suspension, the fact that pneumatic 
tires had passed the experimental stage, and 
that the use of light pistons and connecting 
rods meant something of much greater 1m- 
portance than the mere saving of weight 
only. The information gained from racing 
experience, in conjunction with that af- 
forded by exhaustive laboratory research, 
has played its part in the evolution of the 
touring car of today and thus the motorist 
is reaping the benefit in the form of a pleas- 
ure automobile which, although not even 
approaching finality in design or materials, 
is to all intents and purposes a production 
which combines efficiency and comfort in 
a distinctly marked degree. 


1916 


An analysis of the various cars of 1916 
gives an average automobile fitted with a 
relatively high-speed engine developing 
over forty horsepower under normal tour 
ing conditions. This engine is fitted with 
light and well-balanced pistons and con 
necting rods designed to assist materially in 
the reduction of vibration at high rotatory 
speeds. Disc and cone clutches run about 
fifty-fifty and the three-speed selective type 
' of transmission 
is almost univer- 
sally used. Fuel 
is fed to the car 
buretor by means 
of a vacuum sys- 
tem, the tires are 
33 x 4 inches, the 
average wheel 
base is 120 inches, 


THe AVERAGE CAR OF 














with the pleasure 
car was to. be 
achieved in the 
near future, It 
is true that the 
fundamental prin 
ciples governing 
the operation of 
the internal com- 
bustion 
the 
and 


engine, 
transmission 

the final 
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and the streamline 
touring body ac 
commodates _ five 
passengers. The 
one really doubt 
ful point about 
this average car 
is whether its en 
gine has four or 
six cylinders. The 
figures 
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Let it be assumed as an axiom that the 
pertect Lutomol ‘ a i the vehicle oO! 
the individual owner plus his family, that 
il hould enable thet to leave the beaten 
paths ind to sti e out ne Dbyvways that 
with wt the pleasures of the countryside 
hould take on a totally ew aspect, in that 
the beauties of nature may be enjoved to 
the tull without dependency on any ulterior 
ource of transportation and that, mm short, 
the possession of a conters upon its 
owner the meht to a part proprietor 
ship with Henley in hi nortal line, “I am 
the Master of mv Fate | am the (¢ aptain 
of mv Soul mn a sense unknown by the 
individual torced to rely on railroads and 
live trammeled by timetables \dd to these 
the sense of freedom conferred by the own 
ership of a car on those who reside for a 
portion of the vear twenty miles or more 
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to reconstruct the tragedy of former days, 
the journey to or from town had to 
be undertaken, perhaps, by train, tube, trol 
ley, ferry or wagon mixed in varying pro 
portions, and with each change of method 
f transportation adding to the miseries of 
even a comparatively short trip. Compare 
the picture of the past with the present and, 
pursuing the line of thought, imagine what 
tomorrow or the day after may bring 1n the 


when 


way of added refinement and luxury to 
what is now a pleasant enough trip. 
Pune Car or TOMORROW 

Present indications are that the car 

which, under the old order, would be re 


ferred to as the 1917 model will differ but 
little in outward appearance from the prod 
of the present The body may 


hang a little lower, owing, principally, to the 


ucts year 


fact that the springs will be more nearly 
flat I’ fforts may be made to reduce the 
present average wheelbase of a hundred 
ind twenty inches by about four inches. 
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of standard type there are already instances 
of the interior decoration scheme being de- 
signed by famous modistes and it is morally 
certain that many of the leading builders 
will surpass all previous efforts in regard 
to appropriate trimmings and interior fur- 
tishings that are tasteful and practical. 

For the motorist who loves the open 
country and who also is partial to the 
theater or the dance, but who is able to keep 
one car only, the rapid development of the 
detachable type of covered body has proved 
a stroke of good fortune. This type is so 
designed that it may be readily installed on 
the regular touring body when needed, and 
as quickly removed when not required with 
out the use of special tools or the employ 
ment of a mechanic. The possession of 
such a body enables the owner to thoroughly 
enjoy a winter trip, fully protected from 
inclement weather, at a cost which is rela- 
tively exceedingly low. A year ago many 
of these detachable bodies were likely to 
trouble through rattling or other 
causes, but more perfect designing and 


give 





THE GROWTH OF THE AMERICAN 
\UTOMOBILI 
sen i. 

Average 
Yea Cars Built Total Value Price 
1899 3700 $4 750.000 $1,284 
190 11.000 12.650.000 1.150 
1904 21.700 30,000 000 1,382 
1905 25 000 10.000 OOO 1,600 
1906 34.000 62.900 .000 1.850 
1907 $4 000 93 400.000 2.123 
1908 85 O00 137.800.000 1.602 
1909 126.500 164.200 000 1.298 
1910 187.000 225. 000,000 1.203 
191] 210.000 226.500 000 1.078 
1912 378.000 373.000.0000 O87 
1913 185.000 $25,000,000 878 
1914 515.000 $90 OOO OOO 95] 
1915 892 000 723.000 OOO S11 
*1916 1.200.000 900.000 OOO 750 

*i-stimated 
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This reduction will be, however, effected 
by a readjustment of the spring suspension, 
ind the body capacity will be in no way 
reduced Radiators will be just a little 


higher and a trifle narrower, and the gen 
eral effect of deviations from the 
present type will be that the car will appear 
compact than formerly In many 
cases. the streamline of the body will be 
slightly broken by the top of a cowl located 
between the front and rear compartments. 
Especial attention will be given to the inte 
rior appointments of the tourimg body, 
which will, in many cases, be fitted with 1n- 
dividual seats arranged to swivel around, 
as is the case in some of the more luxurious 
Interior and step 
illuminating electric lights will come into 
more general use, cigar lighters and hair 
curler heaters will be included in the regu 
lar equipment, and in fact the touring car 
of the immediate future will be turned out 
with many of those little refinements which 
hitherto been confined almost exclu- 


these 


more 


covered cars at present 


have 


sively to the limousine or sedan 
In the case of the coming enclosed car 
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workmanship have removed these faults. 

There were no _ radical mechanical 
changes in 1916, although the sum of 
many minor improvements effected dur- 
ing the year left their mark on the car 
as a whole and materially improved it. 
The car of to-morrow will continue to 
gain in mechanical efficiency along simi 
lar lines. No very startling changes are 
likely to occur in the near future, and 
the pleasure automobile inspected at 
national shows early in 1917 is pretty 
sure to be equipped with a block cast 
engine having reciprocating parts of re- 
duced weight and accurate balance. 
The small bore cylinder will continue 
to gain in popularity and the engine will 
form a unit with the clutch and the 
transmission. Improved methods of car- 
bureter adjustment will be strongly in 
evidence, and it is anticipated that the 
vacuum type of fuel feed will be used 
almost universally. 


ELECTRIFICATION AND TRANSMISSION 


All cars, except the very low-priced 
productions, will be fitted with engine 
driven tire pumps, and it is estimated that 
ninety-nine models out of each hundred 
will be fitted with electrically-operated 
starting and lighting systems of improved 
type and greatly reduced weight. Asa rule 
the ignition will be cared for by the general 
electric system, the individual magneto be- 
ing used in comparatively few cars. There 
is a strong tendency towards simplifying 
methods of lubrication, oil bolts with reser 
voirs taking the place of the conventional 
grease cups in some cases. An almost revo- 
lutionary development in this direction is 
the introduction of a system whereby the 
work of filling up with lubricant is ren 
dered necessary only about twice a year. 

The only opponents to the almost univer 
sally employed selective type of transmis 
sion are the magnetic and the hydraulic 
types. The former has been developed to 
a point which apparently closely approaches 
perfection, and it seems likely to attain 
popularity in the near future in a marked 
degree. The hydraulic system, although not 
by any means new in principle, has not been 
developed to any extent in its possible re- 
lation to the pleasure car. It may, how- 
ever, prove to be a force to be reckoned 
with before very long. 
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The common hobble-bush, one of the vibur- 
num family, shows handsome white flowers 
and large leaves turning red in autumn 


YATIVE gardening for the amateur is 
4 a new art, though the soft beauty of 
the landscape work in our modern city 
parks has become a source of refreshment 
and pleasure to thousands of people. But 
the fact is not realized by many people that 
the high-priced artists who have created it 
get some of their best effects by copying 
directly from nature and frequently use ex 
clusively native flowers and shrubs. These 
very plants are growing wild and free in 
our woods and along our country roads. 
\lmost everyone is somehow or other with- 
in reach of the country, especially by motor 
and the art of landscape gardening need 
not be given over entirely to the profes- 
sional if we once begin to appreciate the 
possibilities of our woodland plants. 

One of the greatest joys in native garden- 
ing the amateur finds in gathering his own 
material and working out his own design. 
If he wishes to develop it without profes- 
sional aid, he will take pleasure in the de- 
signing of open spaces and banks of green- 
ery. And the procuring of the desired 
plants and vines year by year may lead 
particularly if he has a useful automobile 
and some boys and girls to assist in the 
search — to woodland expeditions of long 
remembered benefit and delight. 


Wuat Native GARDENING MEANS 


The new native planting does not consist 
in placing specimen plants of one’s favor- 
ite flowers in uncongenial proximity in 
hard formal beds, to be laboriously shel 
tered through the winter in hothouses or 
renewed every year with labor and expense. 
Once planted it requires little care beyond 
oceuuial pruning. The plants, growing 
in their native habitat, withstand undaunted 
the summer's heat and winter's cold. More- 
over, whereas the cultivated garden is a 
mudbank, as someone says, for half the 
year, this with its varied foliage and its 
winter color in stems and berries has a new 
beauty with every season. It has perma- 
nence, it has virility, it is in harmony with 
the spirit of the locality. 

“The lawn is the canvas on which the 
home picture is painted.” If the house and 


GARDENING WITH 


Wherein the Lover of Native Shrubs 
and Plants Finds Endless Pleasure 
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CAROLINE M. RICE 


Shad-bush is one of our best and earliest 
flowering wild shrubs. Its white blos- 


soms open almost before the leaves 
trees give the picture its main accent, it is 
the lawn spaces and the massing of shrub- 
bery that give the final effect of symmetry 
and of light and shade. Nature’s methods 
are followed as closely as possible. Harsh, 
ugly foundation lines disappear behind 
heavy plantings of shrubbery. Bed lines 
are never straight nor geometrical, but curve 
irregularly with careless grace. Flowers in 
masses give high lights of colors. 

The size and situation of the grounds will 
determine whether one should leave open 
vistas, as 1s possible with plenty of space 
or on a hillside, or enclose a small yard with 
privacy to shut out the sight of ugly walls 
and surroundings. With small grounds the 
gardener should not attempt to get in minia- 
ture all the effects of a park, but should 
select one or two simpler ideas and carry 
them out. In the end, whether the place 
be large or small, if he follows the correct 
general principles, he will give his grounds 
a distinction that was lacking under the old 
treatment of formality and restraint. 


COLLECTING THE PLANTS 


When the amateur native gardener has 
worked out a design suitable to the ground 
he is to develop, he next considers what 
vines, shrubs, flowers and trees can be found 
in his loeality suitable to his purpose. If 
he thinks there will be little material at 
hand, let him try what can be done within 
ten miles of his home, and he will be pleas- 
antly surprised. If he is possessed of the 
true nature lover’s spirit, he may develop 
the enthusiasm of a collector. 

Yet it is well to remember to have a con- 
science as to where the plants are obtained. 
The immediate roadside should never be 
despoiled, nor any woodland nook shorn of 








imong the dogwoods, considerable variety 
is available for the maker of native gar- 
dens. This is the alternate-leaved form 


its beauty. Sometimes permission should 


be obtained from the owner of the property. 


\s the fall is generally the best time for 
transplanting, one possible method of se- 
lecting is to go through the woods or 
meadows when the plants are in their prime, 
marking choice specimens with bits of tape 
or colored wool. These can be noted and 
procured later at the proper season. Onc 
advantage of seeking one’s own plants is 
that it takes one to see the woods under the 
changing lights of the varying seasons of 
the year. Even trees do not present too 
dificult a problem for the amateur land 
scape lover; he is planting for the future. 

The shrub planting is a very interesting 
part of landscape work. The shrub border 
serves with softening effect as a back- 
ground, as a boundary, or for foundation 
planting as against the house, and if prop- 
erly selected is attractive on its own account 
at all seasons of the year. In spring the 
blossoms begin, to be followed by av ariety 
of shades of massed foliage and late sum- 
mer flowers; then its scarlet, gold and pur- 
ple leaves give an autumn tone, while bright 
berries and even stems of striking colorings 
give pleasure in a dreary winter landscape. 


WILp SHRUBS AND VINES 


Our countryside affords a great variety 
of shrubs excellent for these purposes 
Counted as small trees or tall shrubs for the 
background in the taller border are the 
larger varieties of sumac, handsome with 
their plume-like red fruit panicles; the 
sheep or nanny-berry; black haw holding 
aloft its white summer flower tufts and con- 
spicuous fruiting, and the sassafras, which 
turns to soft orange and red in autumn. 
The elderberry is beautiful with its fra 
grant white flowers and purple berry clus- 
ters. The hazelnut droops its long catkins in 
early spring and later bears its nuts in oddly- 
ruffled fruit husks. The bright yellow blos- 
soms of the witch hazel come very late in 
the fall. The dogwood, especially desirable, 
has white flowers, but berries and twigs of 
various colorings according to the variety. 
The stems of the willows, too, add to the 
winter garden. The viburnums — arrow 
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OTHER GOOD PLANTS 





trees, perhaps rioting in a green 
and unexpected nook; clumps 
and masses of wild asters, phlox, 


respond attractively to cultiva- 
ALL-YEAR NATIVE SHRUBS tion. Among the most vigorous 
: : Wilee Gowers ta Teme: Mele aren and beautiful of native vines is 
ple ‘ eTrries in autumn; purple stems the wild grape. This should 
have plenty of room, as it often 
PONE HEED } = hite _Rowers June ; grows to a height of 40’. Fora 
. ee ae pergola it is very handsome, the 
Vhite flowers in May or = long sprays of well shaped and 
ives; rich purple, bright blue 2 expectafit tendrils swaying grace- 
Boon aah vert Sia” cae cam res fully from the denser masses. 
Bong a) WHR: Marge Simeone Derren <8 FLOWER Sorts TO GATHER 
imnun is)-—-White flowers in May and 3 \s for flowers, here our gar- 
~vathogy et E te tee e with brilliant scarlet : den is so different from the old 
on ia White to cream flowers lune: Zz flower bed type that our grand- 
e, red seed pods in J ellow in fall; light = mothers might have_asked where 
n = the garden was! That is it—it 
< FOR FLOWERS. FOLIAGE OR FRI 2 is nowhere, for it is every where ; 
| aa? re ROE PEC REE ae the whole place isa garden. And 
narra 4 = instead of herding flowers to 
ate of oo? lune Zz Some small remote space to which 
r winte = one may occasionally find one’s 
' wore Pink flowers in early sprin : way, we have them banked under 
oh , =m pink Sowers i April and = or against the shrubbery, run 
| a = Yellow flowers after leaves z ning down a hillside, or colonized 
n in October mber and December. Foliage yel- 2 in an open space beneath the 





ed =: ~ ota ee pre Rime? et ek aoe which becomes bluebells, wind flowers or wild 

t Fragrant, very dark green foliage; pea-size red lilies. lo those who love them 
these wild flowers have a more 

idl MIM TEE ' delicate and spiritual beauty and 

| grace than the cultivated species. 

' ht Oo vith sprays. Only vines must be pruned Other native flowers are columbines, 
rtai sufficiently to keep the growth from becom coreopsis, and, near a waterside, wild blue 
Most « the ing rank Che well-known Virginia Creeper flag, the handsome hibiscus, bearing flowers 

, ' 1 wice is good for such uses, but is hable to bring 3” or more across (it is useful, too, as a 
t should b insects about the veranda. Vuirgin’s Bower’ border shrub), and the modest but free 
ring, but fron . dainty native clematis. Bittersweet 1s blooming little spider-wort. A handsome 
ne bloom familiar autumn sight climbing fence cor- eastern garden has a walk massed with yel- 

t wild birds, it ners along country roads, hanging thick low cone flowers, which are among our com- 
ies are used as with clusters of yellow berries, split to show monest wayside blossoms. Goldenrod in 
ls and their scarlet centers; but it 1s not so often its many plumy varieties is effective, but it 





are 


by the birds 


it should be for covering walls and 

The trumpet creeper, a handsome 
north as Illinois and 
Che moonseed, when brought 
in from the woods and cultivated, 
i. beautiful climbing vine 


used as 
trellises 
ine, 18 native as tal 


} 


Pennsylvania 
becomes 
Then. too. wild 


smilaxes, the green brier and the cat brier 


The 


or two 


month 
kind 


elde r blooms a 
than the common 


red berried 
earlier 


impoverishes the soil, killing its weaker 
neighbors, and can be introduced only spar- 
ingly. These prairie flowers grow in their 
native habitat, with a protection of tangled 
grass roots and decaying vegetation. Wild 
flowers are best moved in the fall, set out 


in the afternoon, and shaded a few davs. 





Pin cherries grow from 20° to 40’ high; 
their flowers come with the leaves 
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Folded up, this table occupies only 14%” x 9"_x The latest thermos suitcase is a restaurant for 
24”. Unfolded it is a complete table 2’ wide by sir people, The case is wood covered with 
t’ long, amply strong for luncheon parties. The Seen 4. Serre glazed Therduce. Complete with three bottles 


wood is birch. 11] metal parts are rust-proofe d Sod two metal food bore 8. Suga bor, butter jar an 








six sets of spoons, forks, knives, etc. $45 
ULI IMATE TOUCHES -OF ‘MOTOR COMFORT 
rers confess thei inadiity to wmprove the mai lery, the 

1 their energies t improving the comforts ) 
} irs These are a few of their efforts For the names 
lress HOWSE & GARDEN. They ma he purchased 
HOTS] & GARDEN Shopping Servi 44 } rti 

York Cit 


The binding is soft, white 
washable rubber, the lights 
green and amber or orange 
and amber, making a restful, 
convenient goggle. T5e. 





The O. H. Klaret may be used either 

outside or in, being driven by motor 

and making a racket to be heard half 
a mile away 


Designed to go under the hood, the 

O. H. Klaron is a powerful horn with 

a motor that makes 30,000 noise con- 
tacts a minute 
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; 
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The top tray of this auto wardrobe trunk is 
so made that it can be left standing. Made equipped with two Thermos bottles, food jar, two metal food bores and siz sets of forks, 


Designed for cars with limited tonneau space, this running board motor restaurant is 


of heavy coated black keratol and leather spoons, knives, etc., $50. For seven persons, $1.50 extra 
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The house stands at the top.of a slight rise with broad lawns stretching about it on all sides. Dense shrubbery planting and tall 
trees in the immediate vicinity of the terrace assure privacy. The construction is plaster over stone; the architecture, modern 
English domestic based on Tudor precedents with a strong Italian feeling incorporated 
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From a decorative standpoint the music room is an unusual but 
successful combination of periods. The furnishings are mainly Adam 
and the room is a mixture of Adam and Italian Renaissance 


“*BROOKFIELD’’ 





Meritorious For Its Architecture, Its 


Furnishings and Its Garden Setting 


WILSON EYRE & McILVAINE, architects 


The east terrace is paved with slabs of native stone. In the middle 
is a marble basin surrounded by a design in vari-colored tiles. 
Striped awnings and bog trees lend intimacy 
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In the library the plaster walls are sand finished, the same tone enriching the moulded plaster ceiling 


The curtains are casement cloth 
The woodwork is confined to 


the built-in bookcases and the chimney, the oak being simply paneled with classical pillars at either side 
The room may be characterized as having a strong Tudor feeling 
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In one of the bedrooms is a set of black and gold lacquer decorated 
with Chinese designs, while the chair is Queen Anne, the lines of the 
bed are unusual but suitable for that type of decoration 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


The Residence of Jay Cooke III, Esq.,’ 
at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


The English spirit that characterizes the other rooms is maintained 
in the dining-room. Here is used an excelleit set of Chippendale. 
The window shades are of the old-fashioned painted type 














Or BACK BY THE 
, , ewha n tl ho 
r nar hen still sporting 
great zeal f ocial up 
‘ il t re v the shoddy 
‘ tor lite I et 
{ alvation, they pointe 
é 1 tl road, th then 
( e to the itio ly iri 
ti 1 1 Ot then co 
‘ r mati 0 tart 
1! tle T¢ 
‘ | ‘ the market 
bavber1 
‘ , ‘ omeho thie 
ry the ¢ ‘ cut | ‘ vas the center 
j " r \} 1s o ditterent 
roy { tllage lt consists of one 
, f mud ide lanes. On the com 
é the 1 tofhice, the general store, the 
house e all painted white with 
are either very old or very young, 
et OO levy reach the ecarning age 
" ron e Worcas Circle and the 
(; Ly g Societ vith a history as ancient 
" ! | ent and Honorable Artillery ot Boston 
| ’ ¢ Shakespeare Club which 
‘ one ea ut rom a Bowlderized edition, the 
men the cl e-r the passages out of an unexpurgated 
opy the next ne e bacl mot Bart Simm’s general 
tore if Y thout that lite 
» Mw tru rura to the nt! eens 
aegree ot : 
lo th { arn | ot zealou : 
young me L tv wre the torch o 
‘ r¢ | ‘ ‘ rye re 
ere t be mistake ’ d 
ol } iy ‘ tT | lw 
hought ‘ tive 1 erect : 
the comn t started on its | : 
tract bite eit nat { ewed nes : 
lMewco>ne;l with uspicth but when re : 
porters began travel 1] th Wal : 
j era thre itv to ite up t movemenis : 
they were won over. M hich §§ LH E R M 
had not been on the n e the In : 
dhans held a massacring testival there : 
everal gveneratiot bac] blossomed im : ’ intr 
this effulgence ot new per publicity : hes stay 
Moreover, the movement showed prog : here larches 
rm newcome}l homed the band the : nad mapi i? 
lative lent thet aid If ooked a : ind raner 
though the vorld Va mii to be : i , ! ’ ’ 
i \merica tood a od, chances : her vhen | 1? 
I he ria cle lated | : } ’ } 
her factory problems solv. : For trees, th 
Lond the movement rely men : 
tioned m M Lhe natives dis 5 
beh t vitl icw vord In i barn z 
down the brook the h | looms are : 
the , dip moulds and the pot 
te ec] e all rusting away Some of the men are lett 
they have gotten their feet on the earth and they form the nucleus 
‘ i dehghttul ntellectu circle 
the movement tailed, tailed as it did in a dozen such centers 
And et, «ke poate the f ure ot these zealous backers to the land, 
\merica has se¢ 1 steady increase in country living and farm 
reclamation lurimn the ist lec ucle Che problem the dreamers 
were hel; le i sé lve l cing gradually solved to day What 
they tried 1 lo bv hand being accomplished by machine 
Modernity triumphed over medizvalism 
Salvation still les along the road that leads back to the land, 
but the men and women are being led there by the automobile. In 
short, it is the Gasoline Trail that leads back to the land. for 
the automobile has made country living possible for the cit) 
man, and he delights his new-found existence 
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N general, you can meas- 
ure the standard of a na- 

tion’s civilization by what its 

p with on the road. And you can also trace the 

end of a nation’s life by following traffic to its destination. The 

‘orean ox team lumbering along through the slough of mud is 


GASOLINE TRAIL 


’ 
i 


eople will put 1 


I 
t 
I 


as striking an epitome of Korea as a twin-six bowling down a 
macadam stretch is of America. The Korean team goes to a 
farmhouse that is about as tumbledown as the road and as out 
of date as the oxen; and the twin-six turns into a place that is 


relatively as modern as the macadam it has spun upon. 


The Gasoline Trail goes as far back to the land as the roads 
vill allow, and every step of its way is marked with progress. 
\t first it boomed the suburbs. To-day it is booming the country, 
the better roads stretching out farther and farther from the city. 


\t present no less than 6,000,000 families live on farms in this 
country, and the number is increasing. 

There are to-day more gentlemen farmers than a decade ago, 
more old country places being renovated and rebuilt to suit modern 
living, more country villages taking a fresh lease on life because 
of the influx of up-to-date ambitions and wide-awake views brought 
them by new inhabitants from the city. 

No one dares prophesy what the end will be. Doubtless the 
ears will come down even lower than the reachable prices 

Doubtless some modern magician will find a cheap sub- 
for gasoline. In that day our 2,500,000 automobile owners 
While this will not clear the slums or 
solve factory conditions, it will mean a greater migration country- 
City folk will become convinced that fresh air better 
to breathe than smoke and grime, silence better than racket, fresh 
better than canned, flowers from one’s own garden 
more pleasing than flowers from a corner florist. Once convinced 
this, the joys of a handmade country life will seize them, and 
what the dreamers of the 90's strove to do will be accomplished 
in good time. Already the light 1s upon 
the horizon; but it is the glow from 


price ol 
Ot to day 
stitute 
will leap to 5,000,000. 


is 


ward 
vegetables 


oT 





teteeeens 





electric headlights. Already the host is 
heard moving; but it is the hum from 
countless motors. lhe old order 
changes, yielding place to the new, and 
Ford reveals himself in many ways. 

o return to M 


UT t 
B The only benefit it derived from 


the invasion of the Back-to-the-Landers 
was the publicity, the tiny circle of in- 
tellectuals and a wealth of wisdom anent 
the inability of some folks to pay their 
bills. M—— scarcely any better 
to-day for the community having lived 


is 


I 


TAGE 


there. gut M— is better for the 

place I know men of the town who have bought autoe- 
in a windy row mobiles, for the farmers thereabouts 
e the o n sun who have aspired to flivvers and for the 
rmiliop tides of automobile traffic that pour 
ind wide and still back and forth along the one long, 
nverted hi house-lined Main Street. The automo- 
imed r tt bile has made M “loosen up,’ 
rd. t for you live down the parsimonious reputation 
h lonesome things of its New England forefathers. It 
ind whisperings! has made the county officials fix the 
iS anew Keue roads and keep them fixed, and it has 


brought a host of people to the town 
who never before heard of the place. 
Ten years from now the youths will 
be content to remain in town. Already, 
when you talk to the natives, you do not hear them complaining 
about how hard it is to live up there away from all the city fun 
and convenience. For this the automobile does. For city folks 
it makes country living possible and for country folks its makes 








country living livable. 

Life in M is beginning to look up with a vengeance. It 
broke out into a town masque last year, and Shakespeare is being 
played al fresco (from the unexpurgated) by otherwise staid and 
theatre-abhorring natives. This spring the Thief Detecting Society 
aspired to—and accomplished—a seven course dinner, served just 
the way banquets are at the Waldorf. The latest dispatch brings 
the news that the town fathers have clubbed together and pur- 
chased a fire engine -not one of yer old horse-drawn ve-hickles. 
by Heck, but a brand-new, sure-enough, honest-to-goodness auto- 
mo-bile fire in-gine! 
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Wilson Eyre & Mcllvaine, architects 


A GARDEN THRESHOLD 


It is best to come into a garden by slow degrees. The grilled gate, the low steps, the shad 
owed path—by such stages is the beauty reached. This is the progress of one who visits the 
garden that surrounds the residence of Jay Cook III, Esa., at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
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In the fully open blooms of Lilium tigrinum the L. Canadense, var. flavum, A transparent carmine red, seeming to be laid over 
petals curl back until the tlmost touch the base ¢ an easy-to-grow vellou white, characterizes the Turk’s cap L. speciosum, 
i the flo sort var. rubrum 


CONSIDERING THE LILIES 


lhe Flower of a Hundred Sorts Which Always Come True 
\ Score of Good Varieties for the Garden 


GRACE TABOR 


NI ITWITHSTANDING all it ubdi done in the way of other plants, wide world which is not the true Madonna lily at all, 
- 


visions and subgenera, the lily has one over The hundred-odd species and vari- is probably the next best known lily; and it 
triking peculiarity: it defies hybridization eties which she has furnished are regarded may stand as the representative of the next 
or it has seemed to, th fat \ll the by man as only a good beginning. form—the funnel or trumpet shaped. In 
lilies in the world appear to have been But though crossing has been accom-_ this the segments curve outward from the 
created by divine fiat, and finished \nd plished hundreds of times, and seed has de rather long tube of the flower, but do not 
man's efforts and interferences are, in their veloped from such crossings which, being recurve so decidedly, though in some they 
case. of no avail in changing them sown, has duly sprouted and produced tiny do a little. The flowers, however, are dis- 
rhis is not to say that no hybrids have lily plants unlike either of the parents in _ tinctly like a trumpet when analyzed. 
ever been grown, There have been a great appearance and unlike each other, blossom- The two remaining forms are practically 
many, as a matter of fact, for growers are’ ing time brings only the same old flowers. only one, the difference being in the way the 
by no means satisfied with what Nature has Verily it is a mystery. flowers hang on their stems rather than in 
done for us in the way of lilies, any more Only one in all the long list of lilies is their shape. Spreading and but very slightly 


than they are satisfied with what she has suspected of being a hybrid; and that is sus- outward curving, their segments are formed 
pected only because it 1s not found wild any- 
where in the world, while all the others are. 
Not being able to locate the place of its na- 
tivity, botanists are driven to the suspicion 
that this old Nankeen lily—Luium testa- 
eum—may be a cross between the true Ma- 
donna lily of southern Europe and Lilium 
Chalcedonicum of Greece 


DIFFERENT [TRUE ForMS 


Most familiar of all forms, because we 
all know it in the common tiger lily of old 
dooryards, is the “Turk’s cap”—literally 
just that. In this form the petals, or peri- 
anth segments, as they call them in lilies, 
are curved or rolled back until their tips 
almost touch the base of the flower where 
it joins the stem. In some species the even- 
ness of this rolling back or recurving is 
quite remarkable, while in others it is no- 
ticeably irregular. The tiger lily is one of 
the latter, its segments trequently showing a 
twist as well as the recurve. 





The “gold banded lily of Japan” is white rl 1. SSyraaees oh ; “eR Nearly pure white, L. speciosum, var. al- 
with golden bands, and studded with pur 1¢ plant which everyone knows as the bum, is a strikingly handsome lily, though 


ple spots. The flowers are 6” or 8” across Easter lily in this part of the world, but less thrifty than the red form 
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tomake them look like dainty bells in their 
outlines; but one group is upstanding, 
forming natural cups or chalices, while 
the other droops and nods and sways for 
all the world as if it were actually a set 
of elfin chimes. So the first is called the 
cup or chalice form, while the other is 
appropriately known as bell shaped. 


Coors OF LILIES 
Well, there 


are just four distinct colors, including 
white, in the lily tribe, though there are 
several gradations which some list as 
separate colors. There are three degrees 
or shades of yellow, and there are red, 
pink and white. Some of the yellows are 
pale; some lean so to red that orange- 
scarlet results; the reds are all scarlets 
save in the speciosum and Japonicum 
strains ; and the pinks are all rosy or with 
a tendency toward mauve rather than the 
salmon shade. Thus there are really two 
distinct reds to be considered : the scarlet, 
and the American Beauty rose or Bur- 
gundy red. All of the pinks are related 
to the latter, and are hideously inhar- 
monious with the former. So immedi- 
ately it is apparent that these speciosum 
or Melpomene lilies must never be as 
sociated with any but the white lilies or 
others of their own kind; for there are no 
colors that clash more unpleasantly than 
do these two separate reds. 

At last we come to the final division of 
the lily family—the easy-to-grow and the 
not-easy-to-grow. With the former before 
you and the latter eliminated altogether, you 
are then ready to make your own especial 
selection, fairly forewarned. 


THI 


Thus we come to color. 


Easy Sorts To GROW 


Right at the beginning we must put 
Lilium elegans, from Japan. This may be 
classed as orange, though it is not always 
just that, being what growers call “vari- 
able.” It is an erect or chalice lily, with 
several varieties. The one called fulgens is 
really very splendid, a deep orange-red. 
Another is atrosanguinium, darker and a 
true, deep, rich red—of the scarlet alliance, 
always remember. Variety alutacewm is a 
good clear yellow, while bicolor is yellow at 
the center and red farther out. Any one or 
all of these are practically as easy to grow 
you can hardly fail with them. 

Running a close second to Lilium elegans 
and its varieties is the Chinese Lilium con- 

] which is bright scarlet, and its va- 


as grass; 


coior, 














The rather insignificant flowers are borne 
in upward curving clusters at the ends of 
horizontal, leafless stems 


THE AGAVE 





The Madonna lily is superb in color and form. 
Take special pains to keep it free from disease 
after growth starts 


riety partheneion, which is a clear, true 
yellow. Confine yourself to one or the 
other of these species. There is not suff- 
cient difference between them to warrant 
having both in one garden. 

In the rose-red division Lilium specio- 
sum, another from Japan, is supreme, and 
every garden ought to have a clump or mass 
of these, planted where you cannot see 
them and the scarlet lilies at the same time. 
For myself, I like them better than I do 
the more brilliant and glaring reds. Lilium 


speciosum, var. rubrum, is said to be more 
hardy and thrifty than the type (L. specio- 
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A single tall stalk 
leaves. 


rises from the basal 
This Agave werklei is a “century 
plant” and dies after blooming 
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sum), but I have found them both per- 
fectly satisfactory and no one will have 
any difficulty with either, | am sure. The 
type is almost white, overlaid with a deli 
cate pink flush and dotted with rich red 
spots. It is a magnificent flower, indeed. 
The variety (rubrum) is a transparent 
carmine-red which also has the effect of 
being laid over white. 

The darkest of all lilies is L. Brown, 
held by some to be not a distinct species 
but only a variety of L. Japonicum, being 
native to the same parts of Japan. Hap 
pily this is an “easy-to-grow” and espe 
cially recommended to beginners by the 
authorities. It is not as showy as some, 
but nevertheless is very attractive, for 
the inside is white, while outside it is 
deep red-purple, and the flowers are large 
and fine. It belongs to the trumpet 
shaped class, as do all of the lily family 
that are white on the inside. 

To this class the Easter lily of to-day 


belongs—Lilium longiflurum or L. Har 
risu, according to whether the bulbs have 
been grown in Japan or Bermuda. The 
flowers of this are much longer than 


those of any other white lily that will 
grow in the garden, and it is as fine a 
garden lily as it is for pots, forced at 
Easter time—if you get healthy bulbs. 
To do this, buy L. /ongiflorum rather than 
the bulbs of L. Harisii, for the Japan grown 
bulbs are not likely to be diseased, while 
those from Bermuda are almust sure to be. 


DIsEASE PREVENTION 


This Easter lily of to-day is not the true 
Madonna lily. This is seldom seen now, 
for its susceptibility to disease has made it 
unpopular. Then, too, L. longiflorum forces 
much more easily, and everyone seems to 
think an Easter lily must be a lily in a pot 
in the house at Easter time. 

\s far as the disease is concerned, it is 
with a lily just as it is with any other plant; 
there is absolutely no use in trying to cure 
a disease, after it has once taken hold. The 
only cure for plant diseases is prevention; 
therefore, to grow Annunciation lilies that 
are healthy and free from disease they must 
be kent healthy and free from it, from the 
instant they stick their heads above ground, 
by early and frequent sprayings with Bor- 
deaux mixture. This gives the spores which 
cause the disease no opportunity to germi- 
nate, and this is absolutely the only way 
control the situation. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Bulblets form on the flower stems and. 
dropping to the ground, take root and 
spring up after the parent dies 
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SILHOUETTES OLD AND NEW 


Which Answers the Question of Who 
was Silhouette and Why and How 


Silhouettes were Made and Collected 


GARDNER TEALL 
Sarah, Dutchess of Der In 
onshire i silhouette to black was stippled on in- 
phich has been added stead of being laid on 
defining lines of white flat, giving this effect 


many instances the 








N! ARLY a century and a half ago 1767. He was secretary to the Duc 
A Johann Kaspar Lavater, of Zur d’Orleans and was one of the Com- 
ich. wrote his famous work on physi missioners appointed to settle the 
ognomy, laying great stress therein on Franco-British frontiers in Acadia in 
the power of the outline of the human 1749. That was before his appoint- 
profile to express traits of character ment as Controleur General, which 
That was before the silhouette had F 7 ay was made in 1757 in the face of great 
come to be known by this name. Then A ud ; Lr é ; opposition, as his economical traits 
it was generally called a_ shade. 6 AS Meo A}) Md P A. ale ™@ were not relished by the extravagant 
“What,” wrote Lavater, “is more im <a nobility. To Madame de Pompadour, 
perfect than a portrait of the human I believe, the credit should be given 
figure drawn after the shade! And D. for obtaining the appointment. Some 
vet what truth does not this portrait For some time German and Italian artists have day, perhaps, the world will come to 
possess! Th pring, so scanty, is been using silhouette drawings for illustrations. understand how the Pompadour saved 
’ Little Red Riding Hood, however, is not intended 


for that reason the more pure 
he silhouette offers a delightful field tor 
the collector to browse 1n Not only 1s the 


io” a nian France as often as popularly she is 
thought to have ruined it. In the first 
twenty-four hours of Silhouette’s ministry 
economies to the extent of seventy-two mil- 
lion frances were effected, it is said. Before 
long those opposed to him denounced his 
economies bitterly. He was called the Miser 
of France, Prince of Penury, and so on. 
However, he persisted. As a result Sil- 
houette, as a name, came to be applied for 
a time to all cheap things. Etienne de Sil- 
houette died in 1767, but the memory of his 
economies outlasted his policies and found 
his name a byword abroad as well as at 
home. When the fashion for cutting por- 
trait shades was at its height in England 
about 1825, the art was given the name of 
the French Minister who had died over 
fifty years before! And the name has clung. 


ilhouette portrait, genre-subject or land 
cape, artistically interesting, but silhouettes 
ire not difficult to acquire as compared with 
many other objects that attract the col 
lector’s fancy. Of course genuine original 
examples of the work of the most noted sil 
houettists have been m demand these many 
years past, and the prices tor such spect 
mens is higher in consequence than tor un 
wned or unknown silhouettes Llowever, 
a very interesting plan is to combine the new 
with the old, to collect modern silhouettes 
as well as antique ones, for it is well to re 
member that modern silhouettists display a 
kill in this artistic craft that does not suiter 
in comparison with the earlier silhouette 
cutters. It is an art that has endured 

\s to the origin of the silhouette, tradi 
tion has it that Korinthea, daughter of 
Dibutades, wha lived about 600 B. C., found 
the affections Of her lover waning and re 
alized that she would soon be left alone 
In her sorrow she traced the outline of 
his shadow against the white marble wall 
one dav as he sat by her side hus, Pliny 
tells us, she sought ever to hold his image 
before her sight. Poets and painters alike 
have immortalized the pretty story Ben 
jamin West, Mulready, Le Brun and many 
others have employed the subject im thet 


Tue Earty SILHOUETTISTS 


In those days the portrait painters (that 
is, the less well known ones, not the mas- 
ters) found the profile shade portraits so 
skilfully cut were hurting their own busi- 
ness by reason of the very cheap prices 
which even the best of these new-art pro- 
ducers charged. | venture to say that pro- 
fessional jealousy lay at the bottom of at- 
taching Etienne de Silhouette’s name to 
something he had nothing to do with! 

The art of the silhouette was by no means ° 
a new thing to England in 1825. As far 








ictures. so there is no lack of evidence back as the time of William and Mary Mrs. 
, . i German silhouette illustration of Jordine and Elizabeth Pyberg did silhouette portraits of 
Wo Was SILHoveTT Joringel, by D. Polster, showing the delicacy of the King and Queen. With Korinthea she 
; eins eal effect attained by fine lines and scroll-like curves ee is « SSE RO Ee Se 9 aaa 

For a long time silhouettes were, as has a 6 hile betene shares the honors of feminine fostering of 
already been noted, referred to as shades the art, and so do the later followers, Mrs. 
Often, too, they were called shadowgraphs Opie (wite of the celebrated painter), Mrs. 
lust how the a ay te 
name  sithouett ; - >> na Brandes Jer- 
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came to be attached , my "alli Bre lin, 1765), Mrs. 
to shadow pictures , wRL ; Beetham (London, 
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Maria Theresa, the 


Silhouette Princess Elizabeth 








(sometimes the } of England 
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houette, with , George the Third), 
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French Minister of LU) tis (step-daughter 
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State who was born i country carnival, after the German fashion, vividly portrayed in solid shadow- ol George Wash- 


in 1706 and died in graph by Ferdinand Staeger ington), Mrs. 
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Lightfoot (Liverpool 
1785) and the famous | ||P 
American artist, Mrs. Pa- | (ry 
tience Lovell Wright, who 
was born in 1725 and lived | 
in Bordentown, New Jer- | 
sey, afterwards in London. 
Of her work Horace Wal- 
pole spoke in highest praise. | A 
How WerRE MADE q 

Probably the heyday of \/ 
the art of the silhouette in | 
England was marked by the - 
work of John Miers (1792- } 
1827), of Charles of Rosen- | 
berg and of Mrs. Beetham. | 
Some of the silhouettes 
were cut out of black paper |{/ / 
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and pasted on white card. / P 


Others were outlined on | 
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the words “Bache’s 
Patent.” Bache did silhou- 
ettes of many Salem, Mas- 
sachusetts, worthies. In- 
deed, Salem seems to have 
had a hankering for silhou- 
ettes, and silhouette exhibi- 
tions were held there in va- 
rious years from 1791 to 
1801. Doyle, who did a 
silhouette of Samuel Foster 
of Boston Tea Party fame, 
was Boston’s only local sil 
houettist of note. 


LATER SILHOUETTISTS 
Of all silhouette artists, 
however, Auguste [duart, 
a Frenchman born in 1788 
who sought refuge in Lon- 
don in 1815 after the Napo 











card, ivory, plaster, bone, | 
silk, glass, metal, etc., and 
filled in with black or oc- 
casionally gold, silver and flat color. Some 
of the silhouettes were small and others 
almost microscopic. Again, a fashion ob- 
tained with early American silhouette mak- 
ers of cutting the shade portrait out of the 
center of a white card and then backing the 
card with black cloth or paper which showed 
through the opening and thus formed the 
silhouette. Silhouettes of this sort were 
practically unknown in England, however. 
Another mode of making silhouettes was 
to paint them with a mixture concocted of 
pine soot and beer on the inside of convex 
glass surfaces backed with ivory colored 
plaster. These, of course, were very durable. 
In Germany and in other countries me- 
chanical devices were invented to facilitate 
the making of silhouettes. When such ma- 
chines were employed the sitters would be 
placed so that their shadows would fall, life 
size, upon convenient screens. The out 
lines were then drawn. Afterwards, by 
means of a reducing pantograph, the large 





The silhouette has fcund place in Japanese 
art, being used effectively in two values 
or shades of intensity 


By means of a reducing pantograph the large 
shadow outline was brought down to miniature 





An old woodcut showing the first step 
in making the silhouette. Some of the 
artists turned them out at the rate of 


two a minute 


shadow picture was brought down to mini- 
ature and finally cut out or filled in with 
black pigment, as the artist elected. 
Probably cutting out was less common a 
mode of procedure than filling in with paint, 
judging from the various antique examples 
that have been handed down to us. One 
of the best known of these cutters was 
William James, “Master Hubbard,” an Eng- 
lish boy who at the age of thirteen began the 
art, exhibiting extraordinary skill. At sev- 
enteen he came to America and settled in 
Boston, finally abandoning silhouette cutting 
to take up portrait painting, influenced by 
Gilbert Stuart. Master Hubbard’s fee for 
cutting a portrait silhouette was fifty cents. 
The time he took to make one was seldom 
over half a minute! Charles Peale Polk, 
nephew of Charles Wilson Peale, in Phila- 
delphia; Doolittle, Dewey, Master Hanks, 
Griffing, William Bache and William King 
in New England; J. F. Vallée and S. Fol- 
well in Washington, were other famous 
silhouettists in America. On the Bache 
silhouettes one generally finds embossed 


tae 


The smallest on record—eract size. A 

bull fight cut by a Merican Indian. Sil- 

houetting is a favorite pastime of those 
Indians 


leonic disasters, was the 
most popular. Eduart 
earned a living teaching 
French in London until accident disclosed 
to him his ability to make silhouettes. 
After the death of his wife in 1825 he set 
to work making these shadow pictures, and 
his skill and success were extraordinary. 
For a full-length he charged five shillings, 
for the portrait of a child under eight, three 
shillings sixpence, and for a bust silhouette 
two-and-six. In 1839 he came to America 
and did silhouettes of all the notables of 
the day. Four years before he had pub 
lished his “A Treatise on Silhouette Like- 
nesses,’ a rare volume and one eagerly 
sought today by collectors. 

William Henry Brown, who was born in 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1808 and 
died in 1883, was the last of the old school 
of American silhouettists. He gave up the 
art in 1859. Brown was a quicker cutter 
than Eduart. From one to five minutes was 
the time he gave to a silhouette. His “Por 
trait Gallery of Distinguished American 
Citizens,” illustrated in silhouette, was 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Reproduced from an original by Auguste 
Eduart, made in New Orleans in 1844. 
Note the background introduced 
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This Woods coupe may be used as a 
gasoline car, as an electric, or as 
both 
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A six cylinder Pierce- 
Arrow coupe with 
accommodations for 

three passengers 
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The Maxwell 
Speedster, a popu 
iar low-priced car 


A Packard 
rig 


Twin-Six, 
cylinder 
car 


welve 
touring The 1917 Locomobile 
with lower body and 
slightly reduced whee! 


base 
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The Silver spe 
cial speedster 
body mounted on ~ 
a Willys-Knight 


chassis 





Lowering the top of this 

semi-touring White con 

verts it into a seven pas- 
senger touring car 


A new Marmon model 

with limousine body. 

This car incorporates 

many features in 
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A Jeffery four 
cylinder car 
with new type 
roll-edge body 


A Walker electric adapted - 
for suburban service 
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CONSTRUCTING 


Where to 
lie 


YENERALLY speaking, the person who 
© builds a garage expects to get more 
ring vith greater comfort and usual 
or |e money >\ having the car closer 
ind. more accessible. it 1s more usable 
i i result more used lf nothing else 
this would justify the relatively small 
ense of building and maintaining one’s 

| garage on the property 
ly building such a plac the following 
should have seriou consideration 
Floor plans and number of floors, the rela 
of the layout to the ground levels; 
eral hghting (natural ind artificial), 
tilation, heating, facilities tor doimg 
equipment upply ol fuels. etc... and 
lly the relation of the garage to the other 

iings that are near tt 

v¢ latter may be considered briefly. If 
other buildings are all of a certain shape 


wit! 


length, a 


side 


1 a fixed relation of height to width and 


certain kind of material for the 
foundations, another certain kind for the 
walls, a third for the roof, etc., in 
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I Hodgsor Le 
The ready-to-put-up garage is practical 


garage 
an excellent idea where space permits 


ie 


and 
rounded with shrubbery it can be made a factor in the garden 


J. R architect B. V 
was used for the 


Pope, White, architect 


door 


short, if all the other buildings are in har- 
mony and each constitutes one part of the 
general scheme, the garage should be de 
signed and built so as to conform with that 
This might influence the floor 
plan, relation to ground levels, and surely 
would influence the materials f 


scheme 


FIGURING THE SIzI 


\dmitting that is not the usual case, the 
size and floor plan should be taken up first. 
In most instances the rectangular shape is 
best and most economical, with a length 
about 1.6 times the width, the latter being 
fixed by the size of the car, and the needed 
working space on the sides. Thus, if the 
owner finds his car is 5’ 8” wide and feels 
sure that 3 2” on each side is plenty of 
working space, this gives an inside width 
of 12’. Then the best length would be about 
1.6 times this or 19 3”. Both these are in- 
side dimensions so the outside sizes would 
be greater, varying with the materials used. 

Unless a big turning space is available, 


oy 
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Considering the size of this two-car concrete garage, the single 
is too small for 


convenience. Provision for light is good 


THE PRIVATE GARAGE 


Put It — How to Make It — How to 
Pp with Your House and Grounds 
MORRIS A. HALL 


the garage should have a turntable, located 
preferably near the door and directly in 
the middle of the width. Then the work 
benches, cupboards for tools and supplies, 
etc., should be at the farther end. The 
owner's door should be a small one and 
separate from the main garage doors. Close 
to this, preferably on either side of it, should 
be the washstand and the clothes lockers. 
Equally close on the other side should be 
the source of gasoline supply, water and 
oil. This arrangement makes it possible 
for the owner to enter, put on his motoring 
togs, fill all oil and fuel tanks and the radia- 
tor without too much walking around. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the gasoline and oil tanks should be of the 
safety type, buried in the ground outside 
of the garage building and as far away as 
possible. All that is inside the garage is 


the connecting pipe and outlet faucet, and 
perhaps the quantity gauge. 

If the building is long enough and wide 
enough to warrant it, a low second story, 








inexpensive. Sur- Though 


sufficient. 


of unusual architecture, 


the doors of this garage are 


The lighting, however, is inadequate for work inside 
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Cars 2 


Frank Smart, architect 


An excellent type combining garage and chauffeur’s quarters. Wide 
doors and drives make approach and exit easy and convenient 


or half story is desirable, for it makes a 
fine place to store a winter body in sum- 
mer, a touring body in winter, or either 
one when overhauling the chassis. This 
need not be finished off, except when it is 
desired to make provision for the chauf 
feur, in which case a full second story, en- 
tirely finished off, and with bathroom, is 
desirable. 

The ground levels have an influence only 
when building both house and garage simul 
taneously. In some cases it is possible to 
make good use of a hilly piece of ground 
by building the garage as part of the base- 
ment of the house. Very often a lot which 
is high in the front and low at the rear 
lends itself very well to this economical 
combination. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


As to materials, it should be borne in 
mind that a fireproof building is doubly de- 
sirable, from the standpoint of protecting 
the investment in both car and building to 
say nothing of its contents, but also from 
the point of view of lowered insurance. 
With this thought fixed, cement stucco on 
hollow tile, or cement plaster on metal lath, 
all stone, all brick, or all concrete in the 
form of blocks are the most desirable. In 
making the choice, the car owner will be 
governed by the material used for the house 
and other buildings, the amount which he 






Photo by Brown Bros. 


Where the slope of land or type of archi >cture permits, the gar- 
age can be made an integral part u’ the house itself 
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feels he can spend, the time available for 
building, and other similar items. Other 
things being equal, the writer favors the 
first two. 

In the matter of light, practically all 
garage builders go wrong. This is the one 
thing which is needed most in a garage, par- 
ticularly if the owner plans to do any work 
on the car himself, or have any done. And 
yet nine garages out of ten have insufficient 
lighting, both natural and artificial. In an 
investigation made by the writer at one 
time in twenty-five garages visited one had 
good light and four were classified as fair. 
The balance were either bad or very bad, 
and these included a number of expensive 
two-car garages. Only one had five win- 
dows, five had four windows, five had three, 
nine had two, four had only one and one had 
no windows at all! 

A garage 12’ 6” by 20’ outside, as men- 
tioned previously, should have at least three 
windows on each side, two in the back and 
two in the front door, a total of ten. And 
where built low it should have a skylight 
in addition, or if the roof is sloping two 
skylights. And the artificial lighting pro- 
vision should be just as good, for there are 
many dull holidays and Sundays when the 
mechanically inclined man will want to work 
off his surplus energy repairing, adjusting 
or cleaning the car. 

Ventilation is important to keep the gar- 
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An admirable effect can be had by connecting the house and gar- 
age by a pergola, thus making the garage seem a part of the house 


age smelling sweet and clean, and also to 
rid it of the dangerous fumes from fuel 
and oils. The latter it must be remembered 
are heavy, and the ventilation for these 
should be low, preferably at the floor level. 
Other ventilation should be high, preferably 
at or in the roof construction. 


HEATING THE GARAGI 


Heating is a problem all by itself, com- 
plicated by the highly inflammable nature 
of the gasoline, oils, oily waste, etc. This 
calls for heating in which there is no open 
flame, barring all stoves or open heaters. 
When near the house, the steam or hot 
water system can be extended to it readily, 
but at a distance a separate plant is needed. 
On many large suburban places the green 
house and garage can be combined very ef 
fectively, both as to building cost and utility 
on the one hand, and appearance on the 
other. In a case of this sort the copious 
supply of heat provided for the greenhouse 
takes care of all need for heat in the garage. 
In this connection a word of caution: do 
not put the greenhouse on top of the garage 
as exhaust gases from the motor will kill 
the majority of house plants. 

It is well to build in an overhead beam 
of wood or metal to form the basis for a 
hoist, needed for taking off a body, taking 
out an engine or any similar heavy work. 

(Continued on page 54) 





Courtesy of C. D. Pruden Co. 


Painted to match the house or surrounding structurai elements, 
the ready-built garage fits into the city property successfully 
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THE PONY—THE PLAYHOUSE 


ungster did “ want a pony’ ind sf you couldn't have a pony didn't you like a play 
ese best Ws here are the playhouses T he an be bought through the HOUSE & GARDEN Shop 
rit 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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© E. F. Hodgson Co 

Somewhat larger than its adjoining neighbor, this one 
measures 8 x 8’ inside, with a 4’ x 8’ porch. The general 
plan is quite similar 
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Photo by Beals 


1 variation of the Indian wigwam, of 
poles covered with birchbark, always 
appeals to the youngsters 





W. D. Brincklee, architect 
The addition of a stove 
and flue makes the 
playhouse available for 

winter 
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Photo by Beals 

A type of playhouse 
whose greater preten- 
sions are justified by 
its increased comfort 
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THE GASOLENE FARM 
And the Really Big Work on It Which 


the Automobile is Doing Today 
Pr. . BROCE eae 
tographs by Brown Bros 


-yx\VO of the most important phases of 

| rural development during the last 
decade or so have been the increase in size 
of the “‘small’” farm, and the increase, in 
many sections of the country, of the num- 
ber of small “farms” which are used as 
dwelling places and run as side issues to 
some other profession or occupation of the 
owner. Although these two conditions seem 
somewhat paradoxical at first glance, they 
are riot so in reality; the first illustrates 
the fact which hundreds of government in 
vestigations have proved to be true, namely, 
that the large farm as a business proposi 
tion is superior to the small farm; and the 
second the equally important fact that the 
professional, business or skilled workman 
who can use his spare hours during the 
summer season to produce a large part of 
his food supply possesses the equivalent of 
a very substantial increase in salary. 

Just what all this has to do with the com 
ing of the automobile to the farm may not 
at first be apparent, but there is a very in 
timate connection in both cases. It is a 
connection much deeper and also much 
less spectacular than commonly supposed 
Everyone has seen pictures of the practi 
cal, low-priced car backed up to the wood 
pile, sawing wood, or hitched by some clever 
arrangement to a mowing-machine, with 
comments on what the automobile is being 
made to do on the farm. But the really 
big work which the motor car is doing for 
the farm does not so lend itself to striking 
pictures. It has passed the unique stage. 


THe REAL WorK OF THE FARM CAR 


To anyone who has been in close touch 
with the practical side of country life, how 
ever, it must have forcibly presented it 
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Not only has the automobile lightened the actual labor of farm life; it has made possible 
the marketing of produce in from one-fifth to one-half of the time formerly required 


self. Marketing of products in one-fifth 
to one-half the time formerly required; a 
much greater range of markets available; 
rapid transit for the manager or supervisor 
of work on the big farm or the “chain” 
farm; mobility of labor and materials; the 
saving of time formerly wasted in getting 
to and from work for the spare time small 
farmer—these are the things of tremendous 
importance which the automobile is doing 
for the farm, so far as the economic side 
of the question is concerned. One hears 
and sees little about them; but in the end 
they will prove of hardly less influence than 
the development of the steam locomotive. 
They are quietly but rapidly changing the 
whole status of a large part of American 
agricultural life. 

Important as the economic aspects are, 
or may become, however, it is doubtful if 
they outweigh the tremendous social advan 
tages which the popular priced car is bring- 





The modern dairy farmer straps his milk cans on the back of his car and makes the 
siz-mile trip to the railroad or milk depot comfortably, returning much earlier than in 
the horse days 


ing, and has in many sections already largely 
brought, to farm dwellers, both those who 
dwell for a living and those who want but 
a home in the fresh air and an occasional 
fresh salad. You will probably have a 
chance, some time this month or next, to 
attend a country fair. Just glance obser, 
ingly over the arrays of autos you will see 
there, of all kinds, colors, calibers and previ 
ous conditions of servitude. But each one 
means that for its owner, at least, the great 
est bugbear, drawback and obstacle to real 
country life—isolation—has been to a very 
great extent removed. The auto is com 
pleting the function of the telephone in 
bringing civilization out to the soil, and 
making possible that intercommunication 
without which efficient rural organization 
would be an impossible task. 

To the farmer with a car, distances up 
to five or six miles are within as easy rang: 
as one to two miles formerly were by hors 
travel. The rural church, the school, the 
grange, the institute, the field demonstra 
tion, fairs and exhibits, visits to well-man 
aged farms, buying and selling organiza 
tions—all these agencies for better farming 
and happier living are not only made more 
accessible, but they themselves can be great 
ly improved because serving so much large 
units of territory and consequently being 
able to command the services of much 
higher priced and more skilled men. 


AN ESSENTIAL NECESSITY 


Summed up briefly, the position of the 
motor car on the farm has changed during 
the last few years from that of a luxury 
to that of an essential necessity. Just as 
the progressive farmer has had to utilize 
telephone service or see his share of local 
sales captured by his neighbor who did, or 
find that he was losing the best parts of his 
possible profits by not being able to keep in 
touch with the market, so competition is 
making a necessity of automobile transpor 
tation, particularly for perishable products, 
frequent deliveries and long hauls. Several 
large concerns are now laying their plans 
on the assumption that eventually practical- 
ly every farmer will have a car. 











that is worthy of the name 
heavy irtage Hiere is where the motor 
and 
But ho sbout the individual problems ot 
the man who want 1 car for hi place, 
whether it be an estate, a real farm, or a 


What are thie pecit 


| things 
What type of car ts 


best What Cqulpine ect ir\ What 
| the wt I i 1 te - ¢ pel ( 

r inswers ft ill these questions must 
be, in the nature of the case, more or less 


conditional But the man without previ 


ou experience who 1 thinking Oo! buying 
a utility car may get from them some points 
that will save him trouble, time and money 

lo take the first question first, what are 
the thing one can do with a car on the 
tarm \'ndoubtedly where the car saves 
most time is in getting the product to mat 
ket or shipping point, and for this purpose 
some form of truck 1 renerally used, al 


though there are hundred ot small places 


whose chief products are eggs, berries o1 
some vegetable specialty, where the back 
part of the tonneau serves as the truck and 
does for hauling back the small bulk of 
supplies needed, such as two or three bags 
ot grain at a time With a heavy canvas 
so formed that it can be quickly thrown 


over the back seat and floor and “stay put,” 
a perfectly feasible plan if a little 
used in loading and unloading and 


not too much weight put on 


this ts 


care Is 


Licht AND Heavy TRUCKS 


When it the regulation truck, 
there are all sorts, many of them especially 
designed for different kinds of work. There 
is not great detail, 
but experience has proved in many cases 
that it 1s more economical both im original 
outlay and mm upkeep and running expenses 


comes to 


space here to go into 


not to get too heavy a truck In other 
words, select your machine to handle the 
average load it will have to carry, rather 


than choose one capable of handling regu 
larly your maximum load, as you probably 
would in selecting horse equipment. With 
tir trans 
is usually possible to split up 
neavy into 


the amount of saved by motor 
portation it 
any extra 


additional trips 


carriage one or two 


Another que stion to be considered 1s solid 


entails a 
truck 
capacily 


considerable amount of hauling and 


comes in because of its speed, power 


tires. While the former 
have been and probably will continue to be 
best for very heavy loads and heavy wear, 
for ordinary conditions they are likely to 
be less satisfactory in the end. As I once 
heard a practical repair man say in answer 
to the contention that solid tires were 
cheaper, “the expense of solid tires is in 
the engine,” and over rough roads that is 
undoubtedly true. Speed is also an import 
ant for farm work, for the 
time saved in making the return trip with 
a fairly fast car will often offset additional 
tire or gas expense in the load to 
market in good time 


versus pneumatic 


consideration 


getting 


There is one type of farm car which 
would seem not to have been fully developed 
as yet, although there undoubtedly would 
be a big field for it, as is evidenced by the 
number of attempts one sees to improvise 
something of the kind on the part of car 
owners. That is the combination runabout 
and light truck, something to take the place 
of the popular horse-drawn ‘democrat’ 
wagon. For less than fifteen dollars one 
can now get a light truck body to fit the 
chassis of one of the 
most popular low- 
priced cars, requiring 
but the removal of 
four bolts to change it 
from a runabout to a 
light truck. There has 
also recently been put 
on the market a suc- 
cessful chain drive ad- 
dition by which one of 
these light cars may be 
converted into a per- 
fectly practical one-ton 
truck. In using the 
original chassis of a 
light car for truck pur- 
poses, it is a good plan 
to reinforce the rear 
axle with one of the 
several braces made 
for the purpose, and 
also to invest in a pair 
of solid rubber “bump- 
ers’ which prevent the 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
springs from being driven down below a 
certain point in going over hummocks, road 
holes, etc., such as one encounters. 
TRAILERS AND OTHER DEVICES 

Another way of utilizing the car for farm 
purposes, which has been rapidly increas- 
ing in favor during the last few years, is 
by the employment of “trailers.” These 
are of various forms and sizes, but the 
principle is to get the weight of the load 
to be carried on to a third pair of wheels 
so that the rear car springs will not be 
overloaded, and at the same time to keep 
the load so near the car that it will be prac- 
tically part of it. The trailer has of course 
the additional advantage of leaving all the 
space in the car itself available for pas- 
senger use, and of eliminating the danger 
of disfiguring it. Trailers in use have proved 
practicable for all sorts of hauling, and 
where an occasional load only is to be taken 
to or from town, or supplies taken along 
as on a camping or fishing trip, they are 
the simplest and cheapest solution of many 
a haulage problem. 

Tire expense for service cars, trucks, 
trailers, etc., is of course an important item. 
A considerable percentage of this expense 
may be saved by utilizing worn passenger 
car shoes for “re-treaded” or double-treaded 
tires. The expense of having two old tires 
converted into one is much less than the 
cost of a new tire, and while the double- 
treaded tire is not as neat looking, it will 
frequently give just as long service as a 
new shoe, and of course cut the expense. 

Where a simple truck body with open 
top is used, a tarpaulin of suitable size 
should be provided and always carried along 
to protect the load from dust as well as 
from rain. It should be provided with a 
number of short pieces of rope, with rings 
or eye-bolts along the side, so that it may 
be quickly put in place and held tight over 
any size or shape load that is likely to be 
put on. 

In the main, these are the varied uses to 
which the farm car can be put. The man 
with ingenuity may find even more pictur- 
esque jobs for his motor, but it is more ad- 
visable to use the car as a car than to set 
it to sawing logs and such. For the whole 
value of the car on the farm lies in the fact 
that it is ready for use at any moment, 
which is more than can be said of the aver- 
age team. 
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In a thousand and one ways the car is practically useful. It 
would take a well-trained team to stand still enough for this 


operation 
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THE DOG 


A Variation of The Old 


rOR FHE-SGAR 


Theme of ‘*‘Take The Family Along’’ 


Photographs by Beals and Brown 





Among the smaller breeds the ever popular Pekinese is a favorite 


Bros. 


A chow finds himself as much at home in a runabout as in the 


“accessory.” Two of him will fit comfortably in even a small reception room. Though he may need a seat all to himself, he 


semi-racing car 





For a more topiary effect the poodle is in a 
class by himself. He would doubtless be seen 
frequently in cars were he less rare in the home 


ITH the advent of 
these gasoline- 
driven days there has 
come a new stage on which 
the dog stars well-nigh as 
brilliantly as he has done 
for ages in the home: the 
stage of the motor car. 
The dog in the car is to- 
day a conspicuous and 
popular feature in town 
and country. Whether Peke 
or poodle, chow or Chihua- 
hua, Pom or pointer, the 
fact of his breed matters 
little so long as he “fits.” 
The photographs on this 
page were taken at one of 
the big race meet openings 
early inthe summer. They 
suggest a few of the many 
possibilities in a theme 
that is ever growing in 
favor, and which appeals 
as strongly to the dog 
as it undoubtedly does to 
his master or mistress. 


is a good companion 





The Irishman likes to be there or thereabouts 
whenever anything happens. But even he 
cannot safely ride on the hood at high speeds 
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rhe perfume garden is restful and sweet with the scent of grass pinks and other fragrant blossoms 


ri E A RDEN O Ff SWEET PERFUMES 


We Plan Our Gardens for Color and Form Harmony — Why 
Not Consider Perfume as a Leading Factor? 


KATE V. SAINT MAUR 


fortunate that the Pilgrims a1 oul gardens bear evidence of Puritanical diction of fragrance on cloudy days and 
\merica during a period of repression of anything so pleasing to the after the shades of evening close in, for 
religious persecution which caused any senses as perfume, for though they are their perfume is always stronger then than 
gratification of taste be looked upon as glorious in color now, they lack the en- during the hours of bright sunlight. 
1 beguilement of Satan. Even to this day chantment of fragrance which makes the The white day-lily grows about 2’ or 3 
old established gardens of Europe so allur- 
ing. Yet plant odors are so delicately in- 
discernible and suggest such a wholesome 
fragrance that there is good reason for in- 
troducing perfume plants into the garden, 
and not a single objection, since it means 
only a few packets of seed and a little 
thought in the selection of sorts. 


SCENTED SHRUBS AND VINES 


In the distant corners you may use such 
shrubs as white and purple lilac, syringa, 
strawberry shrub, flowering currant and 
\dam’s needle, which throws up a branch- 
ing flower stalk 4’ or 5’ high bearing hun- 
dreds of creamy white, fragrant blossoms. 
hese four large shrubs bloom in succession 
and provide perfume from early spring un- 
til late in August. The first three are per- 
fectly hardy, but Adam’s needle or, to give 
its true name, hardy yucca, must have some 
light protection during northern winters. 

Such vines as honeysuckle, jessamine, 

an destin aneeeD be teciedied henties clematis, mignonette vine and moonflower 


of its perfume, though its form is not should be planted around porches and per- 
prepossessing 


Clematis paniculata, one of our best fall 
flowering vines, delights the senses of 
sight and scent 


golas, to ensure bedrooms receiving a bene- 
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The old-fashioned honeysuckle has a place 
in the scheme which none other could 
quite fill 


high, and since it is not especially attractive 
in appearance, can go into some odd cor- 
ner. Wallflowers are among the sweetest 
and hardiest of English perennials, but it is 
almost impossible to carry them through 
\merican winters... We have been denied 
their delightful fragrance until a few years 
ago, when an annual variety was developed 
which is almost as sweet as the perennial 
and very easy to grow from seed. 

Of course, it would not be a real perfume 
garden if there were not some old-fash- 
ioned cabbage roses in it, which are not so 
beautiful, perhaps, as their more modern 
cousins, but much hardier and truly rose 


Do 
thyme; it mer 





not 


forget 


its attention J 


scented. Rose and mint geraniums and 
lemon verbenas are sweet foliage plants 
which must not be forgotten. 

Among the loveliest of evening primroses, 
some of which are native perennials, are the 
white evening primrose (C:nothera speci- 
osa) with fine large blossoms and succeed- 
ing in dry soil; G:. biennis grandiflora, an 
improvement on the common evening prim- 
rose (CZ. biennis) ; another white sort (C@. 
albicaulis), of low growth, but bearing im- 
mense *vhite flowers; and G:. Drummondii, 
which has two varieties, pale yellow and 
pure white, very lovely annuals readily 
grown from seed and developing beautifully. 


OTHER PLANTS FOR PERFUME 


Verbena Mayflower, with large clusters 


of pure white or pale pink flowers, is espe-., 


cially fragrant at night; so, too, are white 
or pink and white petunias. Various pinks, 
including the clove scented grass pinks of 





The white evening primrose ranks among 
the most charming of all sweet scented 
plants 


May; the beautiful pale yellow and white 
Marguerite carnations; double white Sweet 
Williams; ten-weeks stocks, canary, rose, 


May Queen (a pale lilac) and Princess 
Alice (pure white) are in bloom for 
weeks. Mignonette; snapdragons, Giant 


White, Chamois, Golden Queen and lilac; 
three dainty edging plants, Virginia stock, 
sweet woodruff and sweet alyssum; flower- 
ing tobacco (Nicotiana affinis), growing 
about 3’ or 4’ high, branching with clusters of 
white tubular flowers; night blooming stock 
(Matthiola bicornis), a low, weak stemmed 
plant with ragged pinkish or white flow 
(Continued on page 50) 





SCONCES 


A late 18th Cen- 
tury type in gilt 
carved wood and 


compo 





Combined mirror 


and Chippendale 

carved and gilt 

sconce that is 
most artistic 





wren A -baa 


From the forms of the old originals below can be re 
produced modern sconces adapted to present-day lighting 
methods. For information write the HOUSE & GARDEN 


Shopping Service, 440 Fourth New York. 


Avenue, 





One of a hand 
some Adam pair 
of carved wood 


and compo 





NEAGE 


ibove and belou 

the central mirror 

are circular ones 
of dark blue 


The panels of this 
sconce are backed 
with blue glass. A 





mirror is in the 


center 
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Dry 
the 


that Spare 
Plant ot 


The 
prtscs 
which 


fiona 


C'ereua 
about 


genus com 
100 spectes 
many vari 
is fulviceps 


show 


This one 


Photograph by Julian A 
This is one of the so-called “night-blooming” Cereus group. 
a amall sec 


I least to the gardener, the 
A cactus 18 es a product of its 
natural environment Less academically, it 
isa plant of the desert, by the desert, for 


aveTage 


sentially 


the desert Where other growing things 
would wither and die in the moitstureless 
elare, the cactus waxes fat and high. When 
rain does fall it is sucked up and stored in 
the plant body Minimum surtace com 
bined with maximum thickness reduces the 


loss of morsture by transpiration through 
ohage leaves it lacks 
surround the natural 
against dry 
times In a one of 
Nature's examples of the 
value of preparedness lt is forearmed 


| hen 


i garden 1s no 


the cactu 


pores 


Hieavy outer walls 
cle renses 
word, the 


shining 


reservoirs within, 
cactus 1S 
own 


why, since 


desert, consider 
these desert 
the gal 


prod 
ucts tof 
den, do you ask 
Well, tor 
ticular re 

Lin the 
the cactus family ts 
the 


sense of pene? 


two pat 
LSoOTls 
rst piace 


a novelty, im 


composed oT 


bers that are dit 
ferent trom all 
other cultivated 
flowers Lhey are 


grotesque in torm 
and often beautiful 
in flower, certain 
to attract the 


eyes 


DROUGHT 


Spot in the 
Desert 


Where 
Wealth 


Garden, 


Will Add a 


ROBERT 


STELL 


Dimock 
100 square feet 


which are not too formal. Again—and this 
is a genuine recommendation—many cacti 
will grow where nothing else worth while 
will, in the full sun of midsummer and 
through the long droughts which often then 
prevail. Many an otherwise bare and neg- 
lected corner can thus be made to bloom 


and hold the interest with its freakish crop. 


SUMMER CULTURE COUTDOORS 


It is perhaps needless to say that with 
the exception of a few species such as the 
hardy Opuntias, cacti cannot stand expos- 
ure to our Northern winters. Some flower 
lovers who grow them as house plants make 
it a practice to set them outdoors during the 
summer months, transferring them from 
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RESISTING CACTUS 


Nothing Else Succeeds, 


of Interest 


U nique 


Photograph by Dr. E. Bade 
The flowers of Echinoce- 
reus Engelmannii are some- 
times 214” long. Their 
color is a purplish red 





Only 


tion is shown here; the entire blossoming area is about 


the pots into the open soil of the garden. 
In many cases this plan is successful, but 
as it involves danger of bruising when re- 
potting the plants in the fall, a safer scheme 
is to plunge pots and all, without disturbing 
the roots, in the chosen garden spot. In 
this way the same effects will be obtained, 
inasmuch as the pots will be entirely buried 
in the earth. With the return of cooler 
weather it is a simple matter to install the 
plants in the house for the winter. 
Successful cactus culture is largely a mat- 
ter of proper soil and perfect drainage. A 
half-and-half mixture of good fibrous loam 
and fine siftings from the old lime rubbish 
of a brick building, with a little clean sand 
added, will fill the biil as far as soil is con- 
cerned. As for 
drainage in the 
summer, select a 
warm, well drained 
spot outdoors 
which is sunny and 
has a good circula- 
tion of air. It is 
best at all times to 
avoid breaking or 
bruising the plants 
in any way. Es- 
pecially does this 
apply to the late 
fall and winter, 
when growth is 
most nearly dor- 
mant. During the 
spring and early 
summer such in- 
juries heal and 


and comments of form calluses more 
graph by Dr. E. Back Photograph by Graves . 

all who see them, Opuntias include many widely differ- Some of the Phyllocacti have espe- quickly, an d_ the 

andtoadda unique ng forms, one of which is here rep- cially large blossoms. The genus is danger of resultant 

touch to plantings resented in the flowers of purpurescens characterized by flattened branches disease is lessened. 
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A LITTLS FORTFOLIO OF... Ged 


INTERIORS 


Line and color are the two essentials of decoration. Unfortunately these pictures show only the 
line, but the « r is described. The lines of the furniture may suggest ideas for your own rooms 
For further information address HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Tallmage & Watson, architects 
The dining and breakfast rooms have been well combined in this suite. Walnut Queen 
Anne furniture, white woodwork and a two-toned rug are used in the dining-room, with 
painted furniture in the porch breakfast room beyond 





© M. H. Birge & Sons Co. 

An unusual arrangement of the stairs adds 

individuality to the hall. The woodwork 

is white and the wall paper a peacock 

pattern in green and lavender; the fur- 
niture is consistently Colonial 





Edmund B. Gilchrist, architect 


The trouble with most halls is that they 
are cluttered. Better far a Spartan 
Colonial simplicity as shown here 





Chatten & H 


fur 


In a pleasing fashion the 
niture of this room is adjusted 
to ifs architectural back 
ground of white mantel and 
built-in bookcases The walls 
are a light tan in amall pat 
tern, th rua a one-tone made 
from arpeting intiques and 
reproductions are well mired 


and excellently arranged 


rr 
1 oucat on | eo mode 

note | f ; ‘ hia 

lacquer i ] hrome de 
signa. the dra uli of silwe) 
rnd blue Carpet, grey Wilton 
Hangings of printed linen 
with curtains of Phrygian lace 
and draw curtains of Punjab 

silk in natural colors 


GARDEN 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

In this living-room, against 
paneled walls of light grey has 
been set a blue color scheme: 
a deep damask upholstered 
Chesterfield sofa with blue 
cushions, two chairs in blue 
antique velvet, Chippendale 
cabinet, table and mirror, and 
blue damask hangings. The 

rug is an Oriental 


Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

A little card room has been 
furnished in black lacquer 
with rouge color legs and un- 
derbody, Asia Minor rug, 
hangings of printed linen with 
embroidered net curtains and 
silk sun curtains, a bronze 
lamp and vellum shade with 

adjustable frame 
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Otis & Clark, architects 
A striking feature of this 
dining-room is the use of mir 
rors over the mantel and over 
the console on the farther side. 
Candelabra and sconces have 
been effectively placed. The 
paper is an old design in 
panels. The over-door decora- 
tions are interesting and har- 
monize with the scheme 


Charles Platt irchitect 
The disposition of the furni- 
ture in this living-room is cal- 
culated to avoid crowding and 
to impart the restfulness of 
large spaces in. addition to 
affording the valuable rug just 
display and even wearing. 
Note that the woodwork is 
considered sufficiently decora- 
tive in itself 

















Gimbel Brothers, decorators 

4 dining-room Chinese in 
feeling. Walls paneled and 
painted light grey, a mulberry 
Chinese rug with design in 
blue, rose and gold; brass 
sconces; floor lamp of black 
lacquer with floral designs and 
Chinese symbols. The furni 
ture is Chinese in black lac- 
quer with gold and jade spots 


ymond Ellis, architect 
The effectiveness of this din- 
ing-room is gained by a feu 
pieces of furniture, and those 
good in line and consistent in 
period. The room would be 
further enhanced by putting 
shirred scrim curtains on the 
French window, attaching the 
curtains against the glass top 

and bottom 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


three Systems that Are Suitable for the Good Sized 
House, the Summer Camp, and the Seashore Cottage 
' Qu 
rHEODORE CRANE I> 
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The disposal field is a nec- 
’ essary adjunct to the septii 
tank It is entirely under- 

ground +o 











Though only 10°’ x 5 A For a summer camp 
x 6’, this tank takes A or shooting box the 
wa ~~.) 
are of the waste a system is laid out ac- : , oth 
wal. .“ at L from a good-sized f “tps > cording to these at. Y aed 
: - pass : 
ountry house three plans ‘ ] 
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NY’ X | to the modert initation of the 
s country house, the most imnportant ad 
vaticr 


from a 
proper 


made m the ist tew years 


hygienic standpoint has been the 


cli po al ot the ewayt lt was not many 
yeal ago that the owner otf an isolated 
country home wa itishied with a new bath 
room or two and gave little thought about 
the drainage tem upon which they de 
pen led Nov howevet nee ha tepped 
m, and the ipshod methods that menaced 
not only the water supply of the vicinity 
but even the air of the house are passing 
away The old-style cesspool no longet 
1 dreaded nec ity WV have learned how 
to use the bacteria ot sewage tor its own 


destruction, and the result 


and ch po al held of today 


the sept tank 


ein | rit | tM 


The septic tank is primarily a water-tight 
receptacle into which the sewage empties, 
located preterably a hundred teet or more 
from the house \t the smallest it should 
be large enough to hold an « oht hour out 
put, and from there up the size will vary 
with the desien This tank serves a dual 


purpose as a place in which the sewage un 
ind where the solid 
have an opportunity to setth 


rom the tank a line of sewer pipe leads 


cle ryoes bac terial action 


substances 
which is usually a sys 
tem of porous tile laid end to end in shal 
about 12” to 18” 
Surtace ot sod land Lhe 
effluent trom the tank and 
under the roots of the gras 
sorb all moisture 
There is at present quite 
posal systems, all 


to the disposal held, 


low trenches under the 
tile receives the 
distributes it 
which will ab 
and odot 
a variety of dis 
ot which are designed to 
and 
Lhe usual practice for large residence 
work is to have a double tank, the sewage 
part into the other, and 
syphoning periodically to the 
Chis has the advantage of 
thoroughly flushing the entire tile bed, which 
enables 


meet special requirements of location 


sol 


flowing trom one 
from thers 
disposal hela 


a greater absorption, and is espe 
cially valuable when the 
land does not turnish adequate grade tor 
the tile lines \nother variation is to use a 
twin disposal held having a head-gate which 
permits alternate 


contour of the 


system the 
whi h repre eri only about 
to orn cent of 
should be removed from 
the tank every tew vears as required 

Let 


use In any 
solid substance 5, 
one-quarte! half of one pe 


the entire sewage, 


us see how the design works out in 








actual practice. 
owner of 


Consider that you are the 
a country house with, say, four 
bathrooms and the usual kitchen and laun- 
dry fixtures. The garage is provided for 
elsewhere. The rain-water from your roof 
is also taken care ot You tell us there is 
an average of six in the family, with two 
servants. So with a customary per capita 
water consumption your house would be 
well served by a septic tank 10° long, 5’ 


wide and 6’ deep, divided into two com- 





i 


bg 


ee Nr 


1 good arrange- 
ment for the sea- 
shore cottage, 
. where space does 
= + not permit a dis- 


posal field 


partments and connected with a disposal 
field having from 200’ to 600’ of porous 
land tile, the number of feet of tile required 
between these limits depending upon the 
ibility of the land to absorb moisture. 

Che tank can best be built of concrete 
and arranged as illustrated. The first cham- 
ber (A) receives the sewage and accumu- 
lates as sediment the solid substances. The 
second chamber (B), into which the liquids 
pass, gradually fills until emptied by peri- 
odic discharge of the automatic syphon, 
which passes the effluent on to the disposal 
field. As the tank is placed entirely under- 





ground the sewage is kept warm, so that the 
tile beds will not freeze, even in extreme 
winter weather. In fact, the heat generated 
by the septic action tends greatly to obviate 
danger from the frost. Both the inlet pipe 
and the pipe connecting the two chambers 
should be fitted with tees and carried well 
below the level of sewage, so that the sur- 
face where the bacterial action is most effi- 
cient will not be disturbed by the inflowing 
and outflowing currents. For this same 
purpose a baffle board is run across the re- 
ceiving chamber. The two manhole covers 
on top give aecess for cleaning. 

Next the disposal field which 
should be located on the down-hill side of 
the septic tank where the contour of the 
ground will give proper grades for the tile 
lines. The connection is made by a line 
of sewer pipe, which should have a pitch 
of about 1%” per foot. The grade of the 
disposal tile should be 3” to 6” in each 
100’, the steeper grade being used where 
the soil is more porous, in order that 
the liquid may flow through the entire 
course before leaching out. The sketch il- 
lustrates an arrangement of the disposal 
field, with a head-gate to permit alternate 
use of the two halves of the bed. It seems 
that ifthe tile have a “rest,” they do bet- 
ter, and greater efficiency of absorption is 
obtained from the surrounding soil. The 
tile trenches are dug 18” deep, and are filled 
around the tile with porous material, either 
sand and gravel or cinders. No mortar 
should be used, the ends being merely butted - 
together and a piece of burlap laid over the 
joint to prevent clogging the pipe while fill- 
ing the trench. After the work is completed 
the whole area can be used as garden or 
lawn. The cost of such a system, as illus- 
trated, would be approximately $600. 


comes 


THE SYSTEM FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 


Now all this applies particularly to the 
fairly large country house. If we consider 
a Camp or shooting-box located in the woods 
the problem is somewhat different. Sup- 
pose that you d<sire to provide for seven 
or eight people as inexpensively as possible 
without polluting your nearby stream or 
lake. You expect to use the system only 
intermittently and probably not over six 
months of the entire year. Furthermore, 
building materials are almost unobtainable 
Consequently you would hardly be war- 
ranted in constructing a complete disposal. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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The demure duck is life size, and 


more 

though her colors are blue, yel- masculine. His colors are the 

low, black, white and natural same, though differently  ar- 
wood, they will not fade 


i 


Spar varnish instead of 

feathers ensures the fast- 

ness of this big crane’s nat- 

ural wood, red, black and 

blue plumage. He costs 
$8.50 as shown 





Here is the way to use the goose in the 


garden. 


Life size, white with a yellow 
head, 


black and white eye. $8.50 


THE LAWN BIRD FAMIL 


Grotesque as they are in color and form, these quaint things of painted 
and varnished wood will almost make a horse laugh. You plant them in the 
lawn or place them on the porch. They may be purchased through the 
HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ranged. 





a 


The rooster is red, black, white and 

natural; parrot, greenish blue and red; 

cockatoo, white, yellow, red, black and 
natural. $3.50 each 


Naturally her mate looks 


These two cost $8.50 each 


37 
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No, this isn’t a bird 
ly a lady 


mere- 

candlestick for 

bungalow or porch. Nat 

ural wood, red, white and 

black spots to_ indicate 
robe. $10 





Aquarium bowl, 101%” x 10%” x 6%”. 
Stand, 10” high x 10%” wide, black, nat- 
ural wood and water-blue. $18 complete 
















































1 white oak 
shape lier tree 


that has grown in the open 


is a fay than one whose de 


velopment has been hindered by crowding 
compantons 
ITH more than mere sentimental 
fancy it has been aid that trees 


are the most human of all rooted things 
They have character, long life, individ 
uality Comfort is in their shade on a 
surmfrer day, and to the call of the wind 
each answers with a different voice We 


may not 
of mind, but there is something 1n tree wor 
ship, for all that 

It is perhaps trite to cite the elms of New 
England or the oaks ot Britain as 
embodying all that 1s best and most satis 


(,;real 


fying in deciduous trees, but they are perfect 
examples of the principle which should 
underlie the great majority of tree planting 


say that trees have souls or power 


TREES 


Long life has 
only im 
wealth 


are permanent 
them not 
mense stature, but a 
of associations as well. They 
are integral parts of their 
sites, as essential to the general 
scheme as the house, the background 
of hills, almost as the ground itself. 
We design our houses that they may 
may satisfying 
comfort as they wtih us; 
let us so plan that our trees, too, shall 
be a worthy heritage to others. 


given 


endure, incre?se in 


grow old 


PLANTING PERMANENCY 


FOR 


It would seem to be obvious enough, 
this matter of planting for the future, 
and of a truth many a man attempts 
it in all good faith. Yet how often is 
partial or complete failure the result, 
for some reason which lack of knowl 
edge or foresight failed to consider. 

lake, for example, the choice of 
varieties. It is a great temptation to 
set out the quickest growing sorts for 
the sake of their relatively speedy re- 
sults. But, with few exceptions, the 
rapid growing trees have weak wood 
For 60’ to 70, perhaps, they shoot 
up splendidly, lifting and spreading long 
limbs and casting shadows far across the 
lawn. Then, when they have reached their 
prime and are beautiful for all to see, 
comes a summer gale which in five minutes 
them but wrecks of their former 
selves. Slender branches, graceful and 


leaves 





ee rd 
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Treea should not be planted too lose 


house ¢lse they will se 


the ov 


miously interfere 


ulation of air during the summe 





~ t ows 


to the 
with 


“a perfect in outline but brittle at heart, 
are ripped off and tossed a dozen yards 
away. Crowns are shattered, trunks 
split, beauty and symmetry forever de- 
stroyed. A strong and certain growth 
is essential to the tree which shall with- 
stand the winds, and, except in a few 
species, this is not characteristic of the 
rapid growing varieties. 

But all this is destructive rather than 
constructive. Let us therefore con- 
sider some of the best of those decidu- 
ous species which are at once sturdy, 
permanent and good to look upon. 

In their fulfillment of at least the 
first of these requirements the oaks 
are proverbial. Several species, too, 
are well adapted to lawn planting, 
among them the red, the white and the 
pin oaks. The first mentioned is espe- 
cially good, as it is practically proof 
against the attacks of insects and dis- 
ease, besides being well shaped. 

When considering any of the family 
as possibilities for the home grounds, 
it is well not to judge them by spect- 
mens growing in the woods. 
Forest trees as a rule are less spreading 
and have higher set branches than 
those which develop in the open, and 
may be more or less uneven through 
the crowding of other specimens about 
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Permanent Planting and Its Bearing on Future 
Effects Deciduous Sorts That Stand the Test 
ROBERT  S. LEMMON 
for shade and ornamental 
ettect For these great fel 
lows, perhaps two or three 
or four hundred years old, 





Brown Bros. 


The horse-chestnut is not oniy a well formed, 
symmetrical tree, but an especially beautiful 
one 


when covered with handsome flower 
spires 
them. The oaks as a family cannot be suc- 


cessfully transplanted after they are seven 
or eight years old. Seedlings under that 
age should be taken up without harming 
their long tap roots, or, if you prefer, it is 
a simple matter to grow as many as you 
want from selected acorns. 


Tue Best MaApPLes 


Perhaps the most popular ornamental 
trees, at least in the Eastern States, are the 
maples. From the numerous members of 
the family so used three stand out as being 
especially desirable: the Norway, the red 
or swamp, and the sugar maple. 

The first of these is the dense, round 
headed tree with broad leaves that turn 
clear yellow before falling, which forms 
such superb avenues in some of our subur- 
ban towns. No sight in the tree world is 
more beautiful than a perfect Norway maple 
in October, and when we learn that it is 
one of the few exceptions to the rule that 
quick growers are weak, its desirability as 
a home grounds tree is still further en- 
hanced. There is a red leaved variety, too, 
which is sometimes used in combination 
with the yellow and makes a good con- 
trast where two colors are desired. 

The true red maple is indeed well named. 
Beginning with its red blossoms in spring, 
the color scheme is repeated in the scarlet 
autumn leaves and, after they have fallen, 
in the red twigs which hold their tint through 
the winter. It is desirable in every way, a 
spreading, symmetrical tree from 50’ to 100’ 
high, with a head of slender, erect branches. 
The bark is a dark grey, somewhat flaky, 
and the limbs pale by contrast. 
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But the finest of all the family, in the 
opinion of many, is the sugar maple, the 
sort whose sap is so eagerly gathered for 
boiling down to syrup and sugar. It is a 
tree of superb form and stature, sometimes 
reaching a height of over 100’, compact and 
symmetrical with its many upright limbs 
forming an oval head which spreads some 
what with old age. Beautiful throughout 





Stark Bros. 
The sugar maple is perhaps the best of all its 


Courtesy 


popular family. 


the year, the sugar maple reaches its great- 
est glory in the autumn, when it glows with 
a wonderful harmony of yellow, red and 
orange. Whether planted singly or in 
groups, it is worthy of the best traditions 
and ambitions of the tree lover. 


Etms, TuLips AND OTHERS 


The American elm, a splendid tree in 
localities where the destructive beetle which 
feeds on its leaves is under control, is too 
well known to need description. Its vase- 
shaped outline is at once graceful and strong, 
and especially effective at a distance. In 
the New England States it is a feature of 
the landscape which can never be forgotten. 
The European linden, too, is a tree which 
should not be overlooked. At times it at- 
tains a height of nearly 100’, and its sturdi- 
ness and shape endear it to every real tree 
lover. It is one of the rapid growers which 
are well adapted to permanent planting. 

We come now to a tree which is excellent 
alike for shape and bloom, the common but 
too seldom seen horse-chestnut. One of 
the photographs tells the story of its appear- 
ance better than could words. Remember, 
in looking at the picture, that the terminal 
spikes of flowers are cream colored and 
come out with the It, of course, 
has no value as a nut tree, for its large 
fruits, ripening late in the summer, are in- 
edible although very handsome. 

There are several good species besides 
those already described, but | am going to 
conclude this short list with one which 
seems, personally, to be the best of all. It 
is the tulip tree or yellow poplar, and if 


leaves. 


In autumn it glows with a 
wonderful harmony of yellow, red and orange 


ever anything merited the adjective stately, 
that thing is here. A trunk straight as a 
mast and sometimes 200’ from root to 
crown; short branches forming a regular, 
conical head and in early summer bearing 
greenish yellow, tulip-like flowers; lobed 
leaves 5” or 6” long and broad, dark green 
above and paler beneath, which change to 
clear yellow in autumn—these are a few 
of the characteristics which the tulip 
tree possesses. It has been said that 
the wood is brittle, but I have never 
seen any indications of this in grow- 
ing specimens. I know of several 
which have successfully withstood 
gales which wrecked maples, chest- 
nuts and even spruces growing near 
by, and this in summer when the 
foliage adds immeasurably to the 
strain put upon the branches by the 
rush of the wind. 

So much for the choice of such 
species as will do their full part in 
making your place of the future a 
spot of tree beauty and lasting charm. 
Now just a few lines on the theory 
and practice of their arrangement. 


ARRANGEMENT 


Trees should shade the ground 
around a house rather than the house 
itself. Too often this over- 


Tue THeory o1 


fact is 
looked, and we find the branches so 
closely crowding about and above the 
building that free circulation of air 
in summer is seriously impeded. If 
you consider a moment you will realize 
that a house which is itself densely 
shaded but surrounded at a distance 
of a few yards by an expanse of sunny 
and superheated ground will be less 
cool than one which, while the sun 
may strike it directly, is encompassed 
with a ring of shaded, cool air which has 
a chance to circulate and penetrate through 
the open doors and windows. 

From the landscaping as well as the on- 
looker’s standpoint, the quantities of 
sunshine and shadow in any tree plant- 
ing on the grounds should balance. | 
Nor does this refer merely tothe actual | 
shade area created by the trees—their 
own habit of growth has no small 
effect upon it. From a distance an 
elm or a white birch, for example, 
gives less of an impression of shadow 
than does a horse-chestnut or a Euro- 
pean linden, simply because more 
light passes through the interstices of 
its limbs and foliage. 

It is a mistake to plant a great va- 
riety of trees, lest the effect be too 
hodge-podge. Out of ten specimens, 
perhaps six should be of one species, 
three of another, and one of a third. 
As a general rule they will look best 
when irregularly grouped instead of 
being spotted around like the dots on 
milady’s veil. Exceptions to this plan 
are found in the case of those too 
rarely seen perfect specimens which, 
like the elm, the European linden and 
a few others illustrating this article, 
are so superb as to dominate all the 
surroundings by their very magnifi- 
cence of form and stature. But wher- 
ever and whatever your trees may be, 
remember that permanence should be 
one of their greatest charms. 

Speaking generally, there are two 
sources from which your trees may be 








Courtesy Davey Tree Expert Company 
A hundred-foot European linden like this con- 
vinces one that tree worship is not all senté- 
mental fancy or idle imagining 


obtained, the nurseryman and Nature. 
Young stock from the former is apt to be 
of better shape and more easily transplanted 
than the wild specimens, for it has had bet- 
ter care and enjoys the advantage of being 
taken up and prepared for shipment by 
professionals who thoroughly understand 
their business. On the other hand, trees 
of larger size and consequently more speedy 
effectiveness may be obtained from their 
wild sites. If care is taken to select care- 
fully those specimens which are of well- 
shaped, healthy growth, the results from 
“natural” trees are often excellent. 


—— 


er | 
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Courtesy Stark Bros. 


The American elm is at once graceful, strong 
and effective in appearance. 
ble feature of the New 


It is a memora- 
England landscape 
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‘“*ALLONBY,’’ THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARLES PLATT, ESQ., AT LAVEROGGS, FA. 


JOSEPH PATTERSON SIMS, architect 


As found, the house looked not unlike Belgium after Von Kluck 

got through with it. As restored and enlarged it is thoroughly 

characteristic of the Pennsylvania stone farmhouse type and truly 
Colonial 





~— 


Fetal ae my 


The house and the garden have been treated as separate units, Stand about where the L is in the living-room on the plan, 
trees and shrubbery surrounding the house, the more formal de- and you command a pleasing vista across the bricked hall 
velopment being kept for the rose and kitchen gardens 


and through the housedoor to the forecourt 
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The library was an addition to the original structure. Its finish An old fireplace at the end of the dining-room was turned into 
looks no more modern, however, than the other rooms, as the Colo- a lounge the original ingle window—an unusual Colonial detail 
nial simplicity was reproduced being preserved intact 


t- 


Among the pleasing additions was a sunken forecourt in front of 
the housedoor, with a brick pavement laid roughly in wide bond 


To the right is the living-room fireplace as found; above, the same 
fireplace preserved. The walls are sand finished and in every way 
the Colonial spirit has been maintained. A study in contrasts that 
proves no house to be neglected beyond the possibility of saving 
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antique 


Intended for a boat 
house oT seashore 
cottage, a gull in pur- 
suit of a fish of 


hand-forged wrought 


iron 31%" long by 21” 


high in black finish. 
it has a weather- 
proof be aring, $20.00 





wrought of 
hand-forged iron, is a footscraper 
that can be 


lines 


built into concrete or 
screwed into wood 
pide by 5%" high. Black 


galvanized. $5 50 








Nature sup- 
plies the moon; 
the rest of the 
picture can be 
bought in 
wrought iron 
and put on the 
barn. 36%” 
long by 19%” 
high, and high- 
ly effective. 
$28.00 
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faort is etter fitted 
Those who cannot resist 
re can purchase them 
For names of shops 


’ iv ” Me jyaraen , enwn 
nt ’ furans resists weather 
4 miftdtior mg the ts shown 
rough the H se & Garpen Shopping Service 
iddres H e & Garpen, 440 Fourth Aver 


Vew York City 
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IRON ENTERS INTO THE GARDEN 


Suitable for a 
Colonial house 
with a two- 
storied pillared 
portico or fora 
stucco house 
porch, comes a 
pendant lantern 
in hammered 
iron, which 
well protects 
the glass. It 








Dutch porch 
lantern comes 
in black or 
Pompeian 
verde _ finish 
with lights of 
rough or frost- 
ed glass, 28” 
long by 9%” 
wide, electric 
wired, com 
plete, $20.00 


[PST LE LT en eee Lo ek Oe 


costs $28.00 
And this is why the complete 
hen crossed the road. 


Realistic and intend- 


ed to cap the roof 
beam of a garage. 
It is 38” long and 


15%” high, of hand- 
forged wrought iron, 


with weather-proof 
bearing, $30.00 
Bre 
@%e 





Based on lines, this 


antique 
wrought iron footscraper would 
add an interesting note of black 


to the entrance. Its top curve is 
useful. 10%” wide by 4” high. 
$5.00; galvanized, $5.50 


There are some types of gar- 
dens where iron furniture 
alone is suitable and in that 
sort of garden this Louis XV 
Rococo Settee would fit ad- 
mirably, $100.00 
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AUGUST, 


Morning Star: Venus 


This Kalendar of the gar- 
dener’s labors is aim 


as a reminder for under- | 


taking all his tasks in 
season. It is fitted to the 
latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service 
should be available for 
the whole country if it 
be remembered that for 
every one hundred miles 
north or south there is 
a difference of from five 
to seven days later or 
earlier in performing of 
garden and farm opera- 
tions 


1. Sun rises 4:56; Sun 
sets 7:16. 

Germany declared war 
on Russia, 1914. 

Make a final clean-up 
of the whole place, get 
all the weeds out and 
mulch everything possi- 
ble to offset dry weather. 


2. Nothing will give 
better returns in the cool 
greenhouse than sweet 
peas, and this is the time 


| fruit; it 


: cauliflower 


to sow: solid benches are | 


preferable, though raised 
benches or pots will do. 
Buy the very best seed. 


3. King of Norway 
born, 1872. 

Of late years we have 
had very fine fall weather ; 
take advantage of this 
condition by sowing sev- 
eral rows of peas in the 
garden this month. 


4. First Atlantic cable 
message, 1857. 

Make two sowings of 
beans this month. Keep 
the rows about 15” apart 
so they can be easily pro- 
tected from early frosts. 


5. This is the last op- 
portunity for setting out 
late celery; use plenty of 
water when planting. 
Early celery can now be 
blanched for table use, 
with a few boards. 


6. 7th Sunday after 


Trinity. 
A bed of strawberries 
set out now and well 


cared for will produce a 
good crop next season. 
Strawberries delight in a 
very rich soil. 


7. Order what bulbous 
plants you want for win- 
ter forcing in the green- 
house. Buy good bulbs 
of tulip, hyacinth, nar- 
cissus, lilies, calla lilies, 
alliums, ornithogalum 
and freesia. 


8. Muskmelons should 


be ripening outdoors. | 


Place boards under each 
melon, do not step on the 
vines, and do not pull the 
will leave the 
vine of its own accord 
when fully ripe. 


9. Late cabbage and 


be set out. Keep the 
plants well watered until 
root action starts, and 
well sprayed to kill the 
cabbage worm until they 


| start to head up. 


10. This is an excellent 


‘time to go around and 


label all the plants in the 
perennial garden; in case 
you desire to transplant 
any, or when digging the 
border in the spring, it 
avoids losses. 


11. Fall spinach can be 
sown now. Make suc- 
cessional plantings until 
October. That which ma- 
tures now can be used; 
the rest can be protected 
over winter, and will be 
extremely early. 


12. Make two sowings | 
month. | 


of lettuce this 
Sow good big patches 
which will keep up the 
supply until Christmas if 
properly grown and pro- 
tected later on. 


Very hot and still the air was, 


Very smooth the gliding river, 
Motionless the sleeping shadows. 


—Longfellow. 








should now | 


“Plow deep, 


And you shall have corn to sell and to keep.” 
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13. 8th Sunday after 
Trinity. Full moon. 

Evergreens can _ be 
transplanted now. Use 
plenty of water and keep 
the plants sprayed until 
root action has started 
and they have a grip. 


14. Relief of Pekin, 
1900. 

Onions if stopped in 
growth should be pulled 
out and laid on their 
sides to ripen. After the 
tops have dried, twist 
them off and store the 
roots. 


15. Panama Canal 
| opened, 1914. 


Several useful green- 


house plants, started now | 


| from seed and grown in 
| pots, will flower this win- 
iter. Among them are 
stocks, mignonette, 
| clarkia, nicotiana, etc. 


| 
| 


| 16. Why not sow a big 
| batch of perennial seeds 

now, if you have cold- 
|frames to winter them 
|in? This is a very inex- 
| pensive way of making 
| large perennial plantings. 


| 17. Keep the runners 
| removed from the straw- 
| berry beds, and the plants 
| well cultivated. Do not 
|allow them to suffer for 
| want of water—they are 
now forming their 
crowns. 


18. Emperor of Aus- 


tria born, 1830. 

Keep a sharp lookout 
| for borers on trees, par- 
ticularly locust, poplars 
|and fruits. Kill them by 
running a steel wire in 
the openings. 

19. Arabic sunk, 1915. 

Keep all dead flower- 
ing shoots removed, par- 
| ticularly from perennials. 


They make a garden un- | 
the | 


sightly and reduce 


plant’s vigor. 


while sluggards sleep, 


| them. 


| plantings 


19 1 6 


Evening Star: Mars 


20. 9th 
Trinity. 
died, 1914. 

Carnation plants should 
now be moved from the 
field to the’ greenhouse. 
Select a dark day, and 
shade until they root. 


Sunday after 
Pope Piux X 


21. Watch for red 
spider on your. ever- 
greens; many fine speci- 


mens are ruined by these 


| pests. Frequent spraying 


with any good standard 
insecticide will control 


22. Cuttings of all bed- 
ding plants like geran- 
ium, coleus, etc., should 
be taken now. These 


| stock plants are to be 
carried over in the 
greenhouse for next 


spring’s bedding. 


23. Be sure the green- 
house is in shape for the 
winter. Any loose glass 
should be rebedded, the 
boiler looked over care- 
fully and any new parts 
required should be or- 


dered. 


24. A careful study 
should be made of bulb 
for this fall. 
Most people buy the 
bulbs before they have 
decided what they intend 
doing with them, and the 
results are unsatisfac- 
tory. 


25. Do not neglect 
spraying garden crops 
and orchard with Bor- | 
deaux mixture, as in this 
month above all others 
the fungous diseases are 
at work and must 
kept in check. 


26. Keep all new shoots 
on vines and 


| roses properly tied up; 


fall storms and_ gales 
will soon be here and 
may destroy years of | 


growth in a few minutes. 


be | 


| 
climbing | 
| 











Thirty-One Days 





27. 10th 
Trinity 

On any indication of 
yellows or curculio in the 
peach orchard the tree or 
trees affected should be 
instantly removed and 
burned. 


Sunday after 


28. How about natural 
planting of some of the 
bulbs that multiply and 
establish themselves in 
this climate, such as the 
trillium, crocus, narcis- 


sus, lily - of - the - valley, | 


| snowdrop, etc. ? 


29. Japan 
Korea, 1910. 

Raising seedling dah- 
lias is very fascinating. 
Gather the seed pods now 
and hang them in bags 
ina dry place. Later the 
seeds can be removed. 


annexed 


30. Roses will be ‘start- 
ing into active growth 
again. Encourage them 
with top dressings of 
bone meal or wood ashes 
and keep them well 
watered. Liquid manures 
are also beneficial. 


31. Sun rises 5:26. 
sets 6:35. 

This is an 
time to sow any lawns 
that may be contem- 
plated. Permanent pas- 


Sun 


excellent 


tures of all sorts of mix- 
tures can be laid down at 
this time. 











The highest known waterfall is the Grand 


Falls, in Labrador. 
than twelve times as far as Niagara 


It drops 2,000’, more 
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The anchor that held” Vizualize this 
is a candlestick of tron table, and you 
with verde green finish $6.50. The 
fitted with a bayberry 

dip Entire profite to 
go to wounded French 
and Belgian soldiers 


$1.00 








Desigt 


Hand embrotdered wit? gaily colored 

worsteds in fantastic destons, these heavy 

linenized rash pillows serve well for 

porches The edoes are bound with wors 
feds $12.00 

Courtesy of Pat Irw 

Victorian furniture revived The mirror 


gilded oak leaves 
Table of black la 
decorations and painted roses. Chairs and 
gilt upholstered with blue 
damask; these three being Louis Philippe | 


with painted 
with gold 


frume is 


flowers quer 


) 
] 
| 
| 


faboureta oOo 





smaller 





a copy of old Chelsea 


set of English Faience 
it suitably used. 
5” high by 214” wide. 


22.50 


Re ¢ 


$4.00. 


pases are 





ee ae Poe? ot 


Shnoppu 


arranged on a 
The center vase is 5” high by 514” wide. 
The set complete, 





¢, or the 
rk City 


J Servi 


New } 

















Designed as a rum jug, 


but suitable for other |] 
purposes. It is of Au- 1 
rene glass with irides- if 
cent golden and yellow ({f} 
coloring. 3%” high. ff 


2.50 } 




















The varieties of garden baskets are legion. 

This style is substantially woven and lined 

with leather. A leather kneeling pad is 

added to the equipment of useful tools. 
$10.00 


Courtesy of Patricia Irwin 


Oak William and Mary 
table of unusual lines. 
A 17th Century “carter’s 
chair.” A small walnut 
Queen Anne stand with 
spiral support and pie 
crust top. An 18th Cen- 
tury mahogany inlay bird 
cage. And an old Eng- 
lish decorated leather 
screen. The candlesticks 
and compote are of 
Waterford glass. The 
flower painting by a 
Dutch artist of the 18th 


Century 
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} Courtesy of Patricia Trwin 
A group in lacquer: Adjustable pole screen of black lacquer with Chin- 
ese decorations. Louis XV commode of red lacquer with gold mounts 
} | and ormulu decorations. Hepplewhite chair with damask seat. Work- 
i table of black lacquer in Chinese style. Waterford glass compotes 
- 
| 
| 
— 
Piel | 
ae | 
ae | | ' a) 
; Courtesy of Susan Westrope 
4 One of a pair of Adam chairs ee me mph Adam 
with carved backs and taper- . aa pdt ; é ve center 
ing legs ending in the charac- splat design of drapery sus- 
; teristic spade feet pended over medallions 




































on. 
ned 
| is 
ols 
| Painted furniture of grey green with gaily colored 
flower decorations. Table 2614” high and 29” long. 
$20.00. Chair. 35” high, rush seat. $20.00. Footstool, 
| 8” x 14” x 4”; $4.00 plain, $5.00 decorated 
Mary 
lines. 
rter’s 
alnut 
with 
pic 
Cen- 
| bird 
Eng- 
her 
ticks 
e of 
The an ——— 
by a Courtesy of Susan Westrope Designed for iced tea or lemonade is a new Courtesy of Susan Westrope 
18th Suitable for the living-room set of iridescent gl 18s with attractively The mirror is conver surmounted 
comes @ Louie XVI secretaire shaped glasses and pitcher. An odd and use- by a gilt eagle. It is 4’ high and 


with inlays of rosewood and sc- ful feature is the cover to the pitcher. Com- 31” wide. The cupboard is of 

tinwood, “arranged in diamond plete, $5.00 oak with bulbous turned leg and 

and floral design. The orna- inlaid doors. Two drawers are 
ments are old bronze included below 














Eternal vigilance throughout the summer 
immunity from insect pests 
THILE A lered a slack 
W mont m the le i matter of tact 
ome the 1 mportant jobs of the 
t he dort it eason Several of 
next eueta nad supply 

f ' nd pe n ! hardy annuals 
tor t irder lepend on your eftorts 
| ! t} 1 “ et \nd tl tall’s most 
important vegetable cle is still to be grown 

| ( ror \ eal ’ 

li ct pr t | e the soil in wood con 
ditior nad ‘ ret there | till time 
to plant tor ite ta LISe number of the more 
quickly maturing ve t é h as beans, beets 
turnips, pea ettuce nal lish Beets planted 
now will be prime tor inning small when the 
weather 1 | Lt the eason is favorable and 
they are large en ht tore, thev will be much 
better tor i Lise ind wil keep better than 
those which ha pleted their growth \ cau 
tion which ha een given in these columns be 
fore, but is worth repeatin iwain, 18 to firm care 
fully imto the soil a eeds planted during dry 
weather still better e a modern system ofl 
irrigation, e ny not ! pertect germination, 
but rapid tror healti rowth during the early 
fall mont! when condition ire usually right 
for lendidl = develor | led there is 
en h moisture u he 

| thre ! | tt ! Ke i waste ot 
time t et ttention to the asparagus 
ana } ed Rut the vyrowth can 
be mack orot nd healt 1 bumper crop 
t< me t ‘ ni ctl | i ed Verv often 
both the e enti neglected during the 
latter t the s« ’ then the irdenet 
complan it their begmniu to “run out Cul 
tivatior he | ‘ ' ied 7 | ill veed kept 
out unt the end of tl eason The asparagus 
top } | ept spi ed with arsenate of lead 
to event the , eetlh if rust appears 
(it how the premature vellowing of the 
folawue 1 « 1 ated mall vell nes and cracks 
on the tem cut the talk clean back to the 
ground, rake up, and burn 

\ good planting of asparagus, well cared for, 
will last mdefinitely Rhubarb, however, to be 
of prime quality, should be taken up and re 
planted every few years \ large clump will 
make half a dozen plants If you don't need 
them, throw ort ive iway five Change the 
situation tor the new plants if convenient; other- 
wise, they may be put back in the same place, 
ifter the ground has been well forked up and en 
riched It will be well to trench it, working 
under a od dressing of manure 

Keer Cetery Grow RAPIDLY 
Celery 1s at once an easy and a difficult crop 


to grow. /‘t is a wross feeder, revels in an abund- 
ance of water, and is comparatively tree trom 
insects and usually from rust. the disease most 
hkely to attack it. You probably have the early 
crop well along m the garden, but it is not too 
late to put in more for the winter supply, pro 
vided the soil is well enriched and good, strong 
plants are used. It is always better to buy trans- 
planted ot re-rooted plants the cost will be 
little more, and they will begin growth so much 
more quickly than seed-bed plants that nearly 
a week will be saved in getting them well unde 
way rhe use of a starting mixture of dried 
blood or guano and fine bone in the rows will 
also be very serviceabl lf you have your own 


is the 


TOUR ALS 
\ugust Activities Among 
eee 


plants, don't be afraid to trim 
them back quite severely when 
setting out; the extra foliage will 
be but a handicap at first. If 
dry, run water in the furrow 
until it ceases to soak away read- 
ily before putting in the fertilizer ; 
then cover in and plant. The fur- 


row may be left 2” or 3” below 
the surface to fill in as the plants 
start growth, but the old system 
of planting in a deep trench is 

now little used 
Top-dress the growing plants 
price of with nitrate of soda, keep them 
tree trom weeds, and keep the 
soil worked up to the plants as 
they grow, so that the stalks will tend to an up- 
right position. If the weather is dry they can 
hardly be given too much water, but if the water- 
ing must be done with a hose, apply it late in 
the afternoon and be sure to use enough to give 
the ground a thorough soaking. The earliest 
part of the crop should be ready for use toward 
the end of this month. When it is well grown, 
ind two weeks or so before you want it for use, 





unless done 
Here is one 
nseful 


satisfactory 
right implements. 
f the most 


No cultivation is 
with the 


0 


should be | 


hilling of 


This can be 
use of 


blanching 


plished by 


egun 
the 


accom- 
boards, but for 


the home garden the individual blanchers, made 
»f heavy paper, are very convenient and do the 
work nicely. They cost little and can be used a 
number of times. By keeping a dozen or more 
plants in different stages of blanching, a con- 
tinuous supply for the table will be available. 
THe New STRAWBERRY Bep 

There is no necessity of wait 
ing a whole year for your berry 
bed to bear if you will get busy 
at once, prepare the soil prop- 
erly, and get good plants. There 


is no better pla e to use the com- 
post heap you have been accumu- 


lating through the summer than 
on the new strawberry bed. And 
a good coating of well rotted 
manure, in addition to that, will 


be none too much. A good dress- 
ing of high-grade fertilizer should 


be raked in broadcast In the 
rows or hills use fine bone and 
blood or guano, with twice its 
bulk of humus added; this makes 
a mixture which will not harm 
plant roots if mixed with the 


soil, although they are very easily 
injured by chemical fertilizers. It 
is always risky to use sod ground 
for strawberries, as the large white 
grubs which are likely to infest 
such ground will kill a great many 
of the plants in no time 
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-YEAR GARDEN 
Flowers, Vegetables and Small Fruits 
ROCKWELL 


By all means use potted plants.. They are in 
every way the most satisfactory; with ordinarily 
good care, in good soil, they will yield a hand- 
some crop next June if planted early this month. 
\ convenient way is to plant in rows 12” to 15” 
apart, omitting every fifth row. The plants, if 
to be grown by the hill system, which is generally 
the most satisfactory for the home garden, should 
be at the same distance in the rows. Extra strong 
growing varieties, in rich soil, will require the 
full 15” of room. In planting, soak the root balls 
in water for a few minutes before setting—just 
enough to let them get thoroughly saturated, but 
not to crumble away in handling. A convenient 
way is to place several rows upright in a fairly 
tight flat, and pour in water slowly until they 
have taken up the right amount. Then the fiat 
can be used, without moving the plants again, to 
distribute them along the row. 

In ten days or so, when they have taken root, 
give a light dressing of nitrate of soda. Keep 
the soil well cultivated, to maintain a dust mulch 
between the plants Watch closely and cut off 
all runners as fast as they appear. This throws 
all the energy of new growth into the develop- 
ment of a strong crown for each plant, with the 
result of a full crop next year. 

Have you any of the new fall bearing berries 
coming on, and if so, have you made any pro- 
vision to keep the fruits clean when they de- 
velop? If not, mulch the bed as soon as you 
stop cultivation, and let the berries begin to set 
4 good way of doing this is to benefit your 
lawn at the same time by letting the grass grow 
a little longer than usual between cuttings, not 
clipping it quite so close, and using the cuttings 
as a mulch. Put the freshly cut on at 
each cutting as far as it will go, 2” or 3” thick 

Some of the fall sorts tend to much 
fruit. Better berries may be had by removing 
some of the blossom bunches, and by curtailing 
the propensity of the plants for throwing out 
runners and torming new flowering plants. 


Now 


In getting a good stand of pansies and other 
biennials and perennials which should be started 
now for wintering over in the frames, the most 
important thing, next to good seed, is properly 
prepared soil. An old cold-frame, which may be 
shaded with a cloth or slat sash, is an excellent 
place for the seed bed. Fork it up and prepare 


grass 


set too 


START PANSIES AND PERRENIALS 


it; then surface it with 2” or so of light, clean, 
sandy soil—adding the sand if necessary—and 
about half as much commercial humus added. 


This will give a very light, moisture-holding soil 
which will not pack down or bake, and through 
which the seeds can come up readily. Soak the 
soil in the frame until the water begins to“stand 
on the surface before putting the prepared soil 


on top. The seeds should be sown thinly in rows 
4” to 6” apart, pressed into the soil, barely 
covered from sight, watered lightly and kept 


shaded. Just before they begin to germinate, 
sprinkle flowers of sulphur over the surface with 
a dust gun. Remove shading when plants are up. 





After the perennial seeds are scattered on the surface, 
press them in with a board or brick 
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FIXTURES AS FURNISHINGS ) 


Herein is explained the much neglected fixture, its place in the « 


August, 


lor scheme of a room 




















> and its position on the wall. For the shops where these fixtures may bg purchased ad 
dress HOUSE & GARDEN Shopping Service, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
; 
AGNES FOSTER 
“ “HE modern apart from the floor or even less to fit the furniture In addition to 
) ‘| ment has many \ better effect is had by using a double light these practical 
‘i things to its fixture than a single; the latter being apt to look construction facts 
- credit: every conceivable spotty when lit. Besides, it is better to have the the householder 
: convenience for modern arms spreading enough to allow several inches should not neglect 
living. And the old re- between the sockets. If the sockets are 8” apart, the value of fix 
, stored farmhouse has its they permit the use of a shade or globe; other- tures in the fur- i 
d distinctive charm. But wise an over-all shield would have to be used.  nishing and deco 
f in both there is usually With two bulbs thus shaded, the light is softer rative scheme of a i 
" lacking — unless one is and less concentrated. room. ‘@ 
fortunate-—adequate, con- For a room 18’ square, four double brackets) pyypuRES AND 4 
> venient and good look- will give sufficient light. All need not be used Conme Someiane 4 
. 1 pagoda wall ing lighting fixtures. The save on “grand” occasions. Used in a dining- — 
‘ firture de- same is true of many of room in conjunction with four table candles or _ Much of the Made of 
) signed to give our best “brown fronts” candles on the serving table, and the lighting feeling of a period wrought iron 
, ultimate touch where one can find such effect is at once sufficient and charming. In the "00™ lies in the this torch will 
to the Chinese horrors as a green beetle- _ living-room reading lamps are required in addi- detail of the side find a place in 
1 room backed hanging chande-_ tion to side fixtures. Base outlets can be put in fixtures. The tur- the entrance 
lier over the dining and the wires run under the rugs. Do not be “ture may be con- hall of oak or 
t table. In each of these persuaded into using the regular side fixtures glomerate, but s stone 
P cases the rooms may be with the wires coming out of them for the table the walls and te 
h suitably furnished, but lights. They disfigure the wall and are unpleas- POTHONS cod wer 
7 the fixtures will be an  antly conspicuous. Any mechanic can run a wire to the pas, 7 
m eyesore that completely along a door or window trim and paint it to — - -eqgownll ys 
F destroys unity and dis- match the woodwork. But the base outlet plan I, -_ ae he 
sa pells charm. These con-_ is better. Have a general idea where you want pone ~ wre. * 1 
ditions exist because your lights to be and arrange the outlets ac- oa ‘ eee 
. householders do not look cordingly. If your table stands on a rug, a hole the - wy cg 
2 on fixtures as part of the can be made and buttonholed and the wire slip- wee gion a 4 
a furnishings. If the fix- ped through. There are no wires, then, to trip che pater pa ~ _ 
e tures are bad. call in the over or be untidy. The job assumes a look of an oe _ —s. 
' junk man and have them permanency, which all homemakers desire. ~¥ meas stive . 
” removed. You will then aly ag gen lis- 
7 have a clean slate to a oe ee 
ot week on. tinctive touch use 
S four Buddha 
* For the bed- PossipLE SUBSTITUTES brackets picked The pendants of 
: ais Gna @ Having diedened of — prow aggnics this fixture are 
, double fixture your monstrosities, you hI = 3 f ed pt blown glass crys- 
ig with etched face the problems ” of ‘d hi of th The tals. Use with 
= mirror back what to substitute. The ae oe Ba sg mulberry shades 
really bes “e » is T 
to cut the fixture off at ee ee made unusual. he re 
up the hole, and use side lights. Where ‘the we marge be said of the Adam mapures, var te 
house or apartment is still under construction sign being so marked and exquisite that atten- 
7 ?, tion is immediately drawn to them 


’ such arrangements for 
4 


i l fixtures have 
side outlets can be made 


They find 


Crystal 
come back 





iy through the architect or their place in any for 
be builder. If the work is mal room where each 
nt for you to do, there ct crystal plays with , the 
ve some general rules o! licht enlivening and en 
n —— remember. riching a delicate wall 
d While the general height anetaée, Mauer oi 
d for the outlet is 6 above tractive fixture is so ar- 
oil the floor, a variance of ranged that the light is 
oh 6” down to accommodate reflected in a gracefully 
Ne the stature of the family shaped mirror with a 
nd oe “oe eR -_ tiny garland etched in 
. «< o c a S ° " . 

oil are inverted or turned Modern wrought iron the glass. Such a nx 
ria down, the outlet hole fixtures are reminis- ture would look well in 
ly a bedroom with — the 





cent of old Italian 
work and are justly ADA? 
becoming popular 


a4 may be somewhat higher 
p than 6’. The height of 
the ceiling is also to be 


frame painted and an- 


tiqued to match the 
An Adam fixture, del- 


ith 3 . : ; : ; - $ over hangings. This coloring 

tk considered. With a 9’ icate in design, is meee pg RP pe of fi res is a vital par 

ip gy es : ; the Chinese room of fixtures 1s a vital part 
ceiling the outlet should charming and _ suit- from his firture of the decorative scheme 
be no more than 5%’ able for the bedroom ' , 


throne of bronze 

French to its tiniest 

flowers, but suitable In any formal room 

for the English room the -revived crystal 
as well = _ - fixtures can be used 


Dainty and colorful, 

the basket and flower 

fixture finds a place 
in the boudoir 





2 RS Se ec 


In a Colonial room 

this design is always 

suitable because of 
its lines 


A simple, inexpens- 

ive fixture that can 

be painted to suit 
color of room 
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Furnishing Forethoughts A Unique Service 

O YOU need the ad- OUSE-FUR- 
vice of an authort- l R readers are urged to study and use this index as a buying guide. NISHING is a de- 
tative exnert ? You will find each advertiser offers a product of quality, depend- “ 

: f | ability and calue—that your wants, at all times, will receive prompt lightf ul art. 
Qur editors’ task is to ob- and courteous attention. If there are any other subjects in which you are The room vou decorate and 
listed below—do not hesit k , ee 
serve. to discover, to com- interested and you do nol find them listed below—do not hesitate to ask us. 
’ ’ Whatever information you may desire about the home, whether it concerns fit out elabe rately and then 
ar ( "ice ( , > ( b ecorat the interi t ; ve 1c Pes , : 
pare, to price, to select the your plans of uilding, decorating the interior, or the making of a garden never use is really the most 
t] nas +] at 7 to cor lete in fact—all indoors and out—we will gladly supply. . 
nog at g np costly. 
a gracious and charming ‘ : 
wi You might spend thousands of dol- 
. >. . . 
" Index to Advertisements lars on the wrong furniture, hang- 
‘ theot uy Stile | ‘ : 7 
: le for | or is an exam ings, rugs, or bric-a-brac, and then 
rie 0 t 8s | ‘ ‘ . ° 
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ub eh : Detecssbiics & Aceseseries sprosanten, the hundreds of artistic, unique 
September, the Autumn Furnish e - . and practical things the up-to- 
ing Number, will give vou inti White 5 Household Furnishings date shops are showing, your home 
mate and \ alu able ick is tor mak Bird a : 4 am ( A . ry will be a joy. 
athodion ronze orks > , e Ry ae . 
ing your home distinctive and in ~~ , _ Lewis & Conger 54 While this information costs noth- 
"1 ‘ , ; nt I 0 d Mfg. Co 5 . : 
dividual—-a dwelling far above ame eg The ‘ ate ony M. ing, yet it may save you hundreds 
the commonplace. It comes at an sunderland Bros. Co -... §2 of dollars. After all, the things 
+ f Books & Magazines Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 3rd Cover f > 
opportune time T season oO Wiggin’s Sons Co., H. B 51 you buy and grow tired of, or 
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sutumn and winter home Vogue 9 Irrigation System most expensive. 
Clark Co., The Geo. W . 1 
eas ° Building Materials Cornell, W. G 2nd Cover 
The Autumn Furnishing Guide tee aatta _ _ Wilson Products Co 53 Your Problems Answered 
arrel , m 4 
You will find it a complete cata mene, vow Aube ag . Landscape Architecture We have found a way to supply all 
inton re oth ) ; bs a a 
log Nothing is forgotten It Corbin, P. & I ' Hoopes Bros. & Thomas Co 51 your wants. Without expense you 
> Crittall Casement Window Co l nate Game Cn neo ys 7a oe , er . 3 
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home and securing more comfort. andusky Portland Cement Co 56 Miscellaneous selves. We can supply all your 
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\ small investment of $3 for a or a Towa te Co., The 56 garages, autos, dogs, real estate, 
vearly subscription (twelve excep a | : Nurseries etc.—in fact, everything pertain- 
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ADVICE ON AUTUMN | 
FURNISHINGS 





September House & Garden is a guide to the annual autumn furnishing and 
refurnishing of the tasteful home. Next month you will be investing a great 
deal of time, thought, and money in putting your house to rights for the 
winter months. You cannot afford to be without the accurate judgment of 
trained experts on house problems. 


House & Garden is a.council of experts discussing all sorts of house and 
garden problems. We are making this September number solidly compact 
with household “‘do’s’”’ and ‘“‘don’ts."” These are just a few of the subjects 
treated—there are dozens more: 


How skilful management, good taste, and 
$800 transformed a nine-room ark into a 
thing of beauty. 


Reclaiming the Old Apartment 


Gardens Among Stones - - - = How to bring a bit of the country home to 
your city residence by means of the rock 
garden. 

The Rugs of the Heathen Chinee - C/inese rugs are growing in popularity, and 
advice on how to tell the poor from the ex- 
cellent is timely. 

Preserving Your Periods ~ «- « killed advice on the selection and arrange- 


ment of furniture in harmony with its back- 
ground and the architecture of your home. 


To Blossom at Christmas - = = A practical article on getting your house 
plants ready for winter and making certain 
of early blooming. 

Hansel, Gretel & Co. - = = «= «= The amiable and unappreciated little dachs- 


hund as an indoor city pet. 


There will be ever so many photographs of good house arrangements, period 
styles in furniture, new wall papers, and good interiors. Fifty percent of the 
issue is devoted to practical autumn furnishing problems. Every regular 
department will concentrate on them. Don’t risk disappointment with your 
furnishings this winter because you were uncertain what you wanted to do 
this fall. Twenty-five cents expended on House & Garden for September 
will bring you twenty-five hundred percent return in house contentment. 
There will be a big demand for this particular number. To make sure of it, 
reserve your copy at the newsstand, or enter your subscription now. 


25 cont House 5 arden $3.00 


With which is incorporated American Homes 2 Gardens 


site Conde Nast — Publisher Ye ear 
440 Fourth Ave New York 











“How To Make Your 
Garden Grow” 
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Steel Locking 
the Garage 
Door Open 
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OU wonder how jy 
ever wot on vithout thet 
after applying a pair ol! 
Stanley Garage Door Holders to 
those garage doors of yours. 
3 J 
The d s held pet firmly vet 
» slieht 3 the chat leaves 
iree t ss 


Stanley Garage Hardware and the 
Rta Hotcer avy be had of any 
hardwart } wr m for the 
Garage Hardware Book “HH.” 
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The Garden of 


ntinued 

: the catchfly (Silene noctiflora),a 

caly plant with large white tlow- 

es Ar four o’clocks—all these are 
raised from seed. 

Sweet herbs as well as flowers must 

ive a place, as they are wanted for 


ets and pot-pourri Southern- 

and borage are both aromatic. 

mn made | teeping sweet tern 

‘ 1 boiling water will relieve the 
irningg irritation ol Ivy poison. 


RAISING LAVENDER FROM SEED 


| ender is hardy when it is once 

f established, but it is not the 
est perennial to start in this 
ntr At first I bought nursery 
tock, but out of two dozen plants 


| got from four different 
only one live l 
cle} t . lu " : . lid 
l na Was always a SemMi-iNnvalla 
L re l 


orted to the slower method. 


In Marcl a s| illow box Was filled 
tl potting mould, thoroughly 
ked with water, then covered 

ith about :” of soil, patted down 
firmly The box was then covered 
ith glass and placed in a west win- 
As soon as the seedlings ap- 
peared the glass was removed, but 
they were shaded from direct sun 


ind slightly sprinkled every morn- 
ing When 2” high they were trans- 
planted to a deeper box and set a 
apart About two months later they 
were et ina partly shaded seed bed 
in the warden, and the last two leaves 
were nipped off each plant to ensure 


a bushy growth 

Cultivation was constant all sum- 
mer until August, when they were 
wain transplanted —this time to a 
bed which was to be their perma 
nent home, a border partly shaded 
hrubs. It happened to be a very 
dry summer, so they were sprinkled 
every evening When cool weather 
set in, dead leaves were scattered be- 
tween the plants, and the quantity 
increased as the weather became 
more severe. In the spring the mulch 
was re oved and a little bone meal 
raked into the ground around the 
ants. The ground must be covered 
ever winter, and it is well to have 


a dressing of well rotted cow manure 


dug into the bed in the early fall. 


THYME AND ROSEMARY 
There are two varieties of thyme: 
the broad leaf English for flavoring 
stews and soups, and the almond- 
scented for the flower garden. It is 


a pretty, variegated plant which re- 
mains green all through the year, and 


is used only tor sachets and pot- 
pourri. Both varieties are perennials, 
but if sown early in the spring will 
mature the first season The seed 
should be sown in rows 9” apart, on 
rich soil that has been worked into 
a fine, loose condition with a fine 


th the back of a spade or with a 
ard. Then sprinkle thoroughly, 
using a fine rose on the watering can. 


warden rake, and later smoothed off 
W 
it 


Keep the can moving back and forth 
until the ground is thoroughly satu- 
rated to a depth of 1”. Wait for an 


Silhouettes Old 
(Continued from 


published in Hartford in 1846 and 
is as rare, perhaps, as Eduart'’s. 

Among modern artists who 
produced silhouette pictures one may 
nention Paul Knoewka (famous for 
his Shakespearean silhouettes), Ar- 
thur Rackham, Howard Pyle, F. 
Vallotin, Valentini, Caran d’Ache, 
Phil May, Henri Riviere, Jules Diez 
and Maxwell Ayrton 

There are, to be sure, new sil- 
houettes offered to collectors as old, 
but reliable antique dealers will not 


have 





Sweet Perfumes 
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hour, then scatter the seed thinly on 
the marked lines and cover about 
1/16” with dry, fine soil. It is a good 
plan to fill the flour dredger with 
soil and shake it over the rows, for 
then you are sure of its being evenly 
distributed. After the seed is cov- 
ered, put a board over the row and 
press gently to firm the seeds into 
the ground and aid germiaation. 

Thyme, marjoram —in tact, all 
small seeds—do better if they are 
partly shaded. I make long, narrow 
frames of slats and cover them with 
unbleached muslin, then drive a few 
sticks into each side of the row and 
lay the frames over them. For 
safety against wind it is well to put 
a few nails through the frames into 
the sticks. About eleven o'clock m 
the morning it is advisable to sprinkle 
the muslin with water, as the evapo- 
ration will prevent the seedlings be- 
coming too dry. If time will not per- 
mit making the frames, spread two 
or three thicknesses of paper over 
the rows, using stones to hold them 
in place, or mulch with lawn clip- 
pings. I like the former better, be- 
cause they are easier to remove and 
are not so untidy as a grass mulch, 
which dries and blows about. When 
the seedlings are well established 
the mulch will have to be removed, 
but if the frames are used they can 
remain for another week. 

Rosemary is another scented per- 
ennial, and the plants can be easily 


obtained from any nursery. If you 
want to raise from seed, proceed 
exactly as for thyme. After you 


have one well-grown plant it is bet- 
ter to propagate by cuttings than to 
raise from seed. Rosemary requires 
rich soil and a sunny position, and 
needs some light protection during 
the winter. The whole plant is aro- 
matic, but the flowers are the strong- 
est The essential oil which is 
distilled from them is the principle 
ingredient of eau-de-cologne. 


THEM 


A cupful each of lavender, thyme, 
rosemary and mint, steeped in two 
quarts of hot water for two hours, 
strained and added to a warm bath, 
banishes fatigue in a miraculous 
way. In convalescence a 
cupful of the mixture in the sponge 
bath is both gratifying and refresh- 
ing to the invalid 

Ten pounds of lavender flowers 
and one pound each of musk, thyme, 
rosemary and mint leaves, all dried 
and mixed with one ounce of ground 
was grandmother’s formula 
for the moth bags which preserved 
our furs and woolens just as effect- 
ally as camphor balls or tar mix- 
tures do in these modern days. 

To keep your garden blooming 
constantly, flowers must be gathered 
from day to day. They may be used 
to make pot-pourri, which will keep 
the house fragrant all winter. Make 
the concoction in a big stone jar 
which has a lid, and in the fall fill 
fancy jars from it. 


How to Us! 
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stoop to such catering, and the col- 
lector who becomes interested in sil- 
houettes will fynd the trouble of 
rummaging in the attic often repaid 
by the discovery of some old shadow 
picture, relegated thither when pho- 
tography appeared, for a time, to 
displace the delightful old art that 
alone has preserved to the present 
generation the outline portraits of 
many of those who otherwise would 
have passed shadeless from this 
world into oblivion, 
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Silverton Cord Tires 


The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Akron, Ohio 














Potted Strawberry Plants 


DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers the best varieties and gives 
directions for planting in order 
to raise a full crop of Strawberries 
next year; also offers Celery and 
Cabbage Plants, Seasonable Vege 
table, Flower and Farm Séeds for 
summer sowing, Potted Plants of 
Roses, Hardy Perennials and 
Shrubbery which may safely be 
set out during the summer; also 
a select list of seasonable Decora- 
tive Plants. 
Write for a free copy, and kirdly 
mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

























The AUDUBON 
BIRD BATH 


Something New! 
This newly patented bird bath has a 
graduated bottom. . and greatly 
appreciated by the birds, 


PERCHES 


on which they can stand with shallow 
water on one side, deep water opposite. 

Ihe center piece serves as food tray, 
or, when connected with running water 
as water-spreader mak- 
ing a 


SHOWER-BATH 
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J. C. Kraus Cast Stone 
Works, Inc. 


All kinds of Cast Stone 
Garden Furniture 


154 West 32nd St. 
New York 
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A Permanent and 
Beautiful Fence 


Nothing adds more to the beauty and at- 
tractiveness of your grounds than a good 
substantial fence. Permanency is of prime 
importance, too We all know that rust 
is the great destroyer of the ordinary wire 
fence Select the fence that defies rust 
and withstands all weather conditions. 


Excelsior Rust Proof fences are made of 
big, strong wires with clamped joints which 
prevent slipping, sagging or twisting. This 
exclusive feature assures unusual rigidity 
under the most severe strain. Exceisior 
fences are dipped in molte, zinc, which 
makes them practically indestructible. 
Write for Catalog C, from which to select 
the style best suited to your needs Ask 
your hardware dealer for Excelsior ‘‘Rust 
Proof’’ Trellises, Arehes, Flower and Tree 
Guards. 


WRIGHT WIRE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Screen Your 
Foundation 


Take away that bare look and 
give beauty of outline and color all 
— year round with Hicks’ ever- 


greens. They shut out objection- 
views and give seclusion 
from intruding eyes 
Hicks’ big shade trees 
save ten years. We 
transplant and guarantee 

grow. Catal g free 


B. x Q. 
HICKS’ NURSERIES 


Westbury, L. L. 







able 











Phone 68 











Krelage’s Darwin Tulips 


direct from the sole originators 


Complete bulb catalog free on request 
J. A. de Veer, 100 William St., New York 

















Garden Furniture 
in 


Everlasting 
Artificial 
Stone 
Benches, Tabies 
Vases, Fountains, 
Terminals, Sun- 
Dials, etc. 
Garden Pteces 
mad? to order. 
S86 


est. 


EUGENE LUCCHESI 


STUDIOS 
105 E. 59th St. _, Complete 


Catalogue $1.00 


SHARONWARE 


New York 











BIRD BATH 


made of frost proof Artificial Stone, 17 in. 
across, 6 in. high. Price (F. O. B., N.Y.) 
includes eee 4. 


Send for catalog illustrating many other in 
teresting pieces of garden furniture. 


SHARONWARE WORKSHOP, 86 Lexington Ave., New York 








To Lay 


YIFS 


ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


Granutatep Catcrum Caorwe 


Economical - Practical-Eficient 








Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 


Stock carried at many points 
Write for illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO. 
406 Milton Ave. Solvay, N. Y. 














Are 
berries are marvels in size, beauty 
flavor 


as large as small oranges. This and the three other Van Fleet hybrid straw- 
and productiveness, with the true wild strawberry 


They cover the whole season, from earliest till latest. 


Lovett’s Pot Grown Strawberry Plants 


Planted in summer or autumn, produce a crop of berries the following June. My booklet on 

rt Grown Strawberries tells all about them; how to prepare the ground, and cultivate It 
shi ows the “Edmund Wilson” in natural size and color, and accurately describes with truchful 
illustrations the Van Fleet ie and a score of other choice varieties, including the best 
Everbearing Strawberries. IT’S FREE. If you would have bigger and better Strawberries than 
you have ever had before, plant Van Fleet Hybrids 


J. T. LOVETT, Box 152, LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


For thirty-eight years a Strawberry Specialist 





Hanging Concrete Sun Dial 


Most Attractive 


Mosaic Red 


Concrete 
Blue and 
Green Wren Boxes 
H with re 
19 inches 


movable lid 





14 inches 


wide “ $1.50 each 
$12.00 f.0.b. SWE § for $7.50 
Chester | nae fob. 
Wet eter Ey 
“While Life is given, use it 


The Bird Box West Chester, Pa. 


Special Prices to Gift Shops 

















Does Your Kitchen Pay? 


Every step taken in your 
kitchen takes time, and 
time is money nowadays. 
How can you cut down 
this (perhaps) needless 
expense and eliminate this 
unnecessary labor? 

Why? With a kitchen 


cabinet, of course. 


Have everything compact 
and ready just as on ship- 
board or as in a modern 
hotel kitchen. 


Would you like to hear. 
how this idea has been car- 
ried out with success in 
many a household ? 


Write us and we will see that some interesting facts as 
to how kitchen cabinets and many other kitchen ac- 
cessories may have solved the housewife’s biggest 


problem. They will be sent promptly without cost. 
Address: 


House & Garden 440 4th Ave., N.Y. 


Information Service 







































The Ideal Greenhouse for the 
Ideal Garden Setting 























Perhaps this title is a bit ideal- | like construction; their consis- 
ized itself—but let us explain | tency in design; and rare care 
what we have in mind, and see in execution, are fittingly fit for 
if after all we are not fully the idealized garden setting. 
warranted in the statement. [It is not a boastful statement 
To spend freely both | to claim that no other green- 
thought and money on your house can equal the U-Bar; be- 
garden, in making it quite | cause no other greenhouse con- 
the choicest, quite the most | struction is constructed like 
charmingly interesting the U-Bar. If none are 


like it, you can’t com- 
pare it with others. 
If you can’t com- 
pare it—then it 
becomes a 


of gardens, and then 
associate with it, 
a greenhouse not 
keyed up to it, 
is to say the 







least regret- house unique 
table. unto itself. 
Consistency, If it’s this 
you must top-notch in 
admit, “is gr eenhouse- 
a jewel.” dom you 
U-Bar want — then 
green- you want the 
houses, be- U-Bar. 
cause of Send for cat- 


Or send 
Or both. 


alog. 
for us. 


their wonder- 
ful bubble- 


There is no insistently dominating 

note in this delightful garden of Miss 

E. Jenkins, at Baltimore, Md. What 
charm has such harmony. 








Combination Table Wagon 


A portable 





on and tea 

table; a si 

lent, efficient 
helper in dining 


room, parlors, on 
the porch, in the 
kitchen 


Useful and 
Beautiful, Too 


Three ine bh rub- 


Folding Ex 

tension top 
Removable 

Glass Serving 
ray 


Price, $12 ms to o fis 5.00, delivered freee set of Rockies 
RANTEED TO SATIS 
FREE Brern UNUSUAL ours’ . Mustrating 
Tray Wagons, Kain's Trays, and many other 


BOOK beautiful articles made and sold by Mr. 
Kain. Write for this booklet. 


CHAS. N. KAIN, 308 Arrott Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















EVERYTHING FOR | 
YARD AND ORCHARD 


H4ve you arranged to make 
your yard individual and 
attractive the coming season? 
We will design it free, if de- 
sired, or you can order from our 
catalog for immediate attention. 
Our 800 acres of fruit and flowering 
trees, flowers, vines and shrubs, etc., 
offer a varied list that will please 
everyone. 60 years of satisfied cus 
tomers have proven their quality 
Write for catalog at once 


| HOOPES, BRO. & THOMAS CO. 
Dept. K, West Chester, Pa. - 











Lock Your Shutters Automatically 


By a very simple and most ‘Practical device 
operated from the inside. The 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


does away with all the old outside fixtures and 
annoyances A child can open and close the 
shutters from the in 

side, and absolutely 

lock them in any de- 

sired position. Win- 27 
dows or screens dog } 
not have to be opened. ar 
The convenience, com 
fort and economy of 
the Mallory Shutter 
Worker has been rec- 
ognized by thousands 
of homes Easy to 
install and costs lit 
tle Drop us a pos- 
tal for information, 


MALLORY MFG. CO., 255 Main 









St., Flemington, WN. J. 








FAB-RIK-O-NA 
Interwovens 


lhe Newest Addition to the 
famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven IWall Coverings 





Have all the qualities of the rest 
of the Fab-rik-o-na line. Dur- 
able, color-fast, sanitary, strong, 
crack-proof. Stand hard usage. 
Will not shrink and open at 
seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want 
the daintiest as well as most 
serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great 
variety of tones and patterns. 

Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 


decoratin problems and put you in 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO. 
218 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 























| Beautiful Andirons 


Gas Logs Basket Grates 


Screens Fenders 
Fire Tools Coal Heds 
Dampers Wood Holders 
ASK FOR CATALOG “D”—Free 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT 
Select from our unlimited assortment 


oft brand new unsoiled up-to-date 


pertect ode 


ASK YOUR BANK, DUN o BRADSTREET 


| SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., Established 1883 
334 Se. 17th St., Omaha, Neb. 


chk “VRRFERAOTESERNEE IVRES Lore DHT ory oet bet 


_» os theeat. 
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Sunken lath House Henek Huuse 


A PERENNIAL GARDEN! 


You can have it by simply adding a SUN 
LIGHT cutft of glass 
ri ar 
A cold-frame a hot-bed of ne f the 
email inexpensive, ready-made Sunlight 
Greenh 


Shipment immediate or at any date speci 
fled 

Get ur free catalog 
Massey's booklet on 
house Gardening 


If you want Prof 
Hot-bed and (Green 
enclose 4 cents in stamps 


Sunlight Double Glass Sash Co. 







= 944 
E. Broadway 
Set ede Louisville 
and Cots (rames Ky. 











Trenton Portenes Co 
th rooms of Chatacter ~ 


HE S81. wel-cl 

you do not 
not want to 

If vou are 
modeling 


suppresses 


heard 


a& noise 
want and do 
bee aT 

building a home 
ur bathro 
Install 


or Te 


give to ve m this 


gentle attention 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


SI-WELCLO 


Silent Closet 


Ite surface is highly glared It does not 


Sieorh grease, stain nor diacolor—will not 
: rack nor peel 

You will newer lk roud of a bathroom 
that contains « nots set If. throuech 
oversight of indifference your permit « 
heley closet to be put you subject your 
self t© much embarrassment and self-re 
preach later or 

The Si-wel-clo is made of vitreous china 

Your architect or plumber knows the Si 
“ Speak him « “um uM 


Booklet M-8 
“ Bathrooms of Character" 
Shows just how you can mak 
of your bathroom «pace 
end gives est 
the cost of 
stallations 


The Trenton 
PotteriesCompany 
Trenton, N. J. 


Largest Mathers d Sanitary 
Pettey in U.S. A 


the most 


Send for it. 
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Sewage Disposal for the Country Home 
(Continued from page 36) 


What you need in this case are two 
in diameter and 5’ 

built of the local stone and 
without mortar There should 


no bottom, and the top can be 


at wells about J’ 
deep, 


laid 


roofed with logs covered by l' of 
sod or earth Locate these dry wells 
<0 apart, the second a little down 
hill trom the first, and connect 
them by a blind drain 2’ below the sur- 
face of the ground. Both wells should 
¢ at least 100° from the camp, the 


nearest one connecting to your plumb- 


ing fixtures by a tight, carefully laid 
ewer line. This system, although not 
nearly as efficient as a well designed 


eptic tank and disposal field, will give 
llent 


eXce service for a number of 
years, with an occasional cleaning of 
the well through which the sewage 


When eventually the sur- 
rounding entirely clogged and 
no longer able to absorb the effluent, 


nrst passes 


soil is 


the old wells should be filled in with 
earth and two new ones constructed. 
These tanks, with the sewer and 
drain, should cost about $140 

Tue Case or THe SEASHORE COTTAGE 


The 


tage by 


last case to consider is a cot- 
the seashore. You, the owner, 
do not want a leaching cesspool, ow- 
ing to the proximity of your neigh- 
bors’ houses and the danger to near- 
by wells. You have not land enough, 
however, to accommodate a regular 
tile disposal field. Besides that, your 
household averages only four or five 
persons. Consequently, the expense 
unreasonable. And you are 
perfectly right. If you have a heavy 
clay soil to contend with, a complete 
system might be the only sanitary al- 
ternative, but with the sandy gravel 
soil of the seashore there is a very 
efficient combination much less 
pensive to construct 

First comes the tank built of con- 


seems 


Cire 


crete and located underground 50’ or 
more from the house. It should be 
7’ deep and about 6 long and 5’ 
square. The manhole cover should 
be absolutely tight and the concrete 
walls of a rich mixture to insure the 
tanks being waterproof. As in the 
case of the larger septic tanks, both 
inlet and outlet pipes must be fitted 
with tees to avoid disturbing the sur- 
face of the sewage. 

From the tank toward the downhill 
side dig a trench 2’ deep and 2’ wide 
for a distance of 45’. If the property 
line interferes, the trench need not be 
straight, as long as it has a slight, 
even grade away from the tank. In 
the trench upon a gravel bed 9” deep 
lay 40’ of 4” land tile connecting into 
the tank with 5’ of sewer pipe. The 
land tile must be laid with open joints 
as described above, and the trench 
filled with gravel and sand. This 
tank, with the connecting sewer and 
drain, should not cost, under average 
conditons, more than $190. 

Although easy to construct and 
practical, even upon small pieces of 
property where the soil is porous, 
this arrangement combines the two 
essential factors of a disposal sys- 
tem. That the warm and dark 
tank provides an ideal place for the 
action of the anzrobic bacteria, 
which are active agents in the de- 
compositon of the organic matter in 
the sewage, and the tile drain which 
distributes the effluent near the sur- 
face of the ground makes possible the 
absorption and oxidation of the more 
liquid substances by the vegetation 
and action of the anzrobic bacteria. 
In this way Nature’s scavengers are 
turned to use, and the dangerous or- 
ganic compounds, broken up into 
their constituent parts, largely cease 
to be a menace to human health, a 
vital necessity in any home. 


is, 


Considering the Lilies 


(Continued from page 19) 


Note that it is early spraying, how- 
ever, as well as constant, that should 
be the practice; and the spraying of 
plants that are healthy that it 
“seems foolish to do it.” When they 
are in less perfect condition than this 
at the time of applying the spray, 
the mischief is already done beyond 
repair. 


so 


Some Ortrner Goop Kinps 
One of the most picturesque of all 
the lilies that 


we can have in the 
garden came out of China not so 
very many vears ago, and is named 


for its discoverer, Dr. Henry. And 
though Lilium Henryi is still expen- 
sive enough to seem an extravagance, 
because there are not as many bulbs 
for sale as the market demands, it 
is so hardy and easily grown, and it 
multiplies so rapidly, that it is not 


really such. Of amazing strength 
and vigor, it grows as high as one’s 
head, and a single bulb not infre- 


quently bears fifteen to twenty flow- 
ers. In color it is a deep yellow, a 
little different from most yellows. 
That is, it is the warm and yet soft 
shade of an apricot, and it has brown- 
ish spots inside, similar to the deep 
crimson spots of the speciosum 
strain. If you cannot buy more than 
one bulb of this, get that one bulb, 
by all means. In three or four years 
you will have enough offsets to re- 
plant and make a splendid clump. 
The Siberian coral lily is a low 
growing and beautiful scarlet that 
everyone can grow, and that propa- 
gates very easily, too. Either from 
its seeds or its bulb scales it may be 
multiplied, so there is no reason for 


not having a colony of it. It is called 
Lilium tenuifolium. 

The old Nankeen lily—the one sus- 
pected of being a hybrid—is L. tes- 
taceum, and nothing is more fra- 
grant and creamy and stately than 


this lovely species. I* and the two 
above are Turk’s cap L. Japoni- 
cum is a pink outside and white 
within that should not be omitted. 
It is the trumpet form, of course. 

I.am almost tempted to omit the 
“sold banded lily of Japan”’—the 
splendid Lilium auratum—not be- 


cause it is difficult to grow, but be- 
cause it is not permanent and needs 
constant renewing. Of course, there 
is no question about its being one of 
the most gorgeous things in all the 
floral kingdom, with its great white, 
gold banded flowers, studded within 
with purple spots. These flowers are 
normally as much as 6” to 8” across, 
and sometimes they measure quite 1’; 
a cluster of them towering above 
one’s head is truly a regal sight. 
The season of its bloom is long, too, 
provided there are several of the 
bulbs planted, for in a group some 
will come into flower at one time 
and some at another. 

The tiger lily we must not by any 
means leave out, although it is 
rather coarse and stiff and common. 
So is blue sky common, for that 
matter; that is nothing against it. 
Do not get the ordinary L. tigrinum, 
however, but choose the better form, 
which is L. tigrinum var. splendens. 
This has larger clusters of orange 
colored blossoms, spotted with ma- 
roon, and is altogether a finer and 
better plant in every way. 
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A Bird Bath 


NI 4 


GARDEN 











on your lawn or among your flowers 
will attract the birds and add to the 
charm of your garden. The bath illus- 
trated is a new design affording a 
broad, shallow bathing area which can 
be enjoyed by fledglings quite as much 
as by older birds since it is but 4% 
inches from the ground. Reproduced 
in frost proof, Pompeian Stone. Di- 
ameter 26% inches. Price 

i AB) SG a Se $5.00 
Send for cataloguc Mustrating all types of Pom- 


ian Stone garden furnitare. Special facilities fer 
signing in marble. 


The ERKINS STUDIOS 
226 Lexington Avenue New York 

















Flower Lovers 


Calendar for August 
Sow Seeds for Your Winter Garden 


Candytuft, Myosotis, Mignonette, 
Cineraria, Primulas, Marigolds, etc. 
Pansy Seeds for EARLY Spring 
Flowers. 
Seeds of many Perennials. 
Our 1916 FALL BULB BOOK 
is ready. Send for it. Tells 
all about growing 
YOUR OWN FLOWERS 
Bulbs for Winter bloom. 
Bulbs for early Spring days. 

Bulbs for Summer’s Glory. 
Tells also “How to Grow Bulbs” to per- 
fection in 
Our Prepared Mossfiber “Magic Flowers.” 


H. H. BERGER & CO. 















70 Warren Street NEW YORK 
“LOCKED!” 
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Bishopric Board 
—has increased the popularity of the 
Stucco-finished home, because it 1s 
the one background for stucco or 
cement that holds without cracking or 
crumbling as long as the house stands 
Bishopric Board contains nothing that 
will corrode. 

Get free sample and book “Built on The 
Wisdom of Ages.”” 
THE MASTIC WALL BOARD & 
ROOFING CO. 
783 Este Ave., 





Cincinnati, O. 








Now is The Time for Garden and House 
IMPROVEMENTS 
“ Pergolas” Lattice Fences 
Garden Houses and Arbors 


“Catalogue P-29" tells all about ‘em 
When writing enclose 10c. and ask for 
Cusdinee P-29 





HARTMANN - SANDERS CO. 

Factory and Main Office New York Office 

Elsten and Webster Ave. 6 East 39th St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


NURSERYMEN - FLORISTS - PLANTERS 
Secure Our Special Booklets for Fall Plantings in 
Evergreens, Hardy Old Fashioned Flowers 
Spring Flowering Bulbs 





RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 








Underground 
Garbage Receiver 


It will pay you. 


acess Standard 


3efore buying, send for our catalogue. 
See our list of owners. 


LOOK FOR OUR TRADEMARKS 
12 years on the market. Sold Direct Factory 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 20 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


Cedar Acres - 
ladiolt 











B. HAMMOND TRACY 
Box 17, WENHAM, MASS. 


Exclusively 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 
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Fire Proof Steel Buildings 
Portable in Method of Erection 
ALL PURPOSES ONE STORY 
Garages, Barns, Sheds and Coops Easily and Quickly 
Erected 


As Per C. D. Pruden Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Caiolog “Oo” 











—an antiseptic dressing 
for cuts, blisters,and insect 
bites. A lotion for cleansing 
the hair and scalp 


—  LISTERINE 
\ temanse J The Safe Antiseptic 













Free Information 


UR Service will send you complete information 
about what to use in building or decorating, re- 
modeling or refurnishing your home— 

also about planting and arranging your garden and 
grounds— 

about dogs, poultry, real estate and where to buy the 
articles pictured and described in “Seen in the Shops” 
or on any page in the magazine — 

State particularly what interests you—whether it pertains to your 
house or your garden; your kennel or your poultry yard and we 
will see that the best available information is sent you immediately 
by those who know best how to supply your wants. Just address 


House & Garden, 440 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Information Service. 











Evergreen Planting in Mid- Summer 


ROM the latter part of July until 

late September is a most favorable 
period for the successful transplanting 
of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our 
Evergreens are lifted with a large ball 
of fine roots and earth which is secure- 
ly wrapped in burlap to insure their 
safe shipment. Catalog if requested. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Proprietor 


Box H, Chestnut Hill Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Right Sprinkler 
f / FOR YOUR THIRSTY 
E| § LAWN AND GARDEN 


Because water is dis- 
tributed evenly over a 
space 60 by 15 feet— 


Because there is no 
drowning of one spot 
and too little given in 
others— 

Because the water is 
) finely spra yed—not 
poured. 

You will save water, 
trouble and expense by 
ueleg Wilson’s Sprink- 
er. 





Send for Circular 


Wilson Products Co. 
3 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















You can protect yourself against sub- 
stitution in material and stain that is 
induced by high prices if you insist 
upon having 


‘CREO-DIPT 
Stained Shingles 


You cannot afford to buy inferior cov- 
ering for roofs and side walls, especially 
since “CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles cost less than stain- 
ing on the job. Save laying expense— 
Save painting repairs. 

The trade-mark on each bundle is your safe- 
guard. 
Write for Book of Homes and Sample Colors 


came t 
Eee aL? 
, 
on Wood. Ask about that “Thatched Effect.” ; 


STANDARD STAINED SHINGLE CO. é } i \ 
1012 Oliver St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. ——— \ 


17 Grades, 16-18-24 Inch 
30 Different Colors 








Factory in Chicago for West 
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/'45*, R&R HODGSON Portable HOUSES § 
as ~ Everything from a bungalow to a bird house, from a poultry 
7 house toachurch, is illustrated in the Hodgson catalog. Hodgson 
Portable Houses are made for all seasons, climates, purposes 
and purses. Made of neatly painted sections that can be quickly 
bolted together by enakilied werkeeiens. Quickly procured, ex- 
ceptionally well-made and low-priced. 


E. F. HODGSON COMPANY 


Room 226, 116 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 6East 39th Street, New York City 
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THE GARDEN THE ESSENTIAL TOUCH 
» Suri-dial. that old Friend of the Past .will find 

weniai Refuge in your Garden Some favorite Spot 
vened by the twittering, of’ Birds splashing in the 


© Flower Pots and Boxes Vases. Benches .Gaz- 
ermes and other interesting Pieces will re- 


? a of the Old World Gardens 
2 Catalogue of Garden Pottery. which wy 
Lupo: Lrequesi offers many Sugas io 
























Cabot's Creosote Stains 


gr atet 1 


7 
‘ 4 y 
sire nples cnd name af neur- 


ne ‘ 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mant. Chemists, 1), Otro" Greet. 








Leavens Furniture 


’ irchnaser 
effect id 1 eo oan nm 
ata to suit the indi 

sate lerate in price 


l 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., lnc... Manufacturers 
32 Canal Street 


Bester, Mass 








Bedding Plants 


w surnmer homes and country estates; 
and other 
Send tor 


Shrubs, 


(annas, alaciume, Coleus, 


plants in almost any quantity 


ir garden handbook of Plants, 

and Trees 

A. N. PIERSON, Inc... CROMWELL GARDENS 
Box 14 Conn 


Cromwell, 








SILVER LAKE 


GARDEN LINES 
CLOTHES LINES 
SASH CORD 

THE STANDARD 


04 NEVADA ST. NEWTONVILLE, MASS 








Brich d 
Gomant Coating 
concrete | 


Bay State 
| oy 


Permanently beautifhes 


Tested lor 16 years. | 
Absolutely weatherproof ] 


W rite for sample can and booklet 2 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Boston, Mass 
u - — — 


and stucco 











The most complete stock 
of hardy plants in America 


tt trat | italog of hard 
plants, shrubs, trees a | 
bulbs sent free on requ 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


319 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Moons’ Hardy Trees and 
Plants for Every Place 
and Purpose 


( The Wm. H. Moon Co. 
/ Makelield Place Morrisville, Pa. 








Most Modern 
Find Out About 


NATCO HOLLOW TILE 
SAFE-FIREPROOF -ECONOMICAL-SANITARY 


NATIONAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
348 Federal St Pitteburgh, Pa. 


= var House Deserves the 
Building Material 











Ne payment accepted 
unless successful. 


Smoky | * 


Fireplaces =<" 
Made to 


FREDERIC N.WHITLEY 
Draw 


himney 


Engineer and Contractor 


219 Fulten St., Brooklyn, N. Y 











“BILLIARDS—The Heme Magnet”—FREE ! 
A handeomely illustrated book showing all Brunewi k 
Home Carom and Pocket Ddliard Tables in actual 


colors, giving easy terme, prices, etc. Sent Free! 


Write for it today 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 








DEPT. 29%, CHICAGO 
CUTS THE 


DUNHAM system COST OF 


PERFECT HEATING 


Send for our booklet 
the JH s— It tells why 


C. A. Dusham Co., Marshalltewn, lowa 
Branches Everywhere 











Considering The Lilies 


(Continued fr 


Lilies generally prefe light, rich 
ut some will grow where these 
conditions do not prevail, The 

est to choose for really heavy soil 
| be tigrinum, splendens, the 

t ( anad , or the also native 

{ robum, called the \merican 

I ip. This last is pronounced 

ery best tall red Turk’s cap 

there 18: it 1s one of the orange-reds 

Le careful not to confuse it with the 
lapanese L. speciosum 

Che other native is orange and red 

th dark spots, and there is a yel 
form known as var. flavum or 

inteum Any or all of these will 

ceed in fairly heavy soil, but for 
the rest of the family light and sandy 
cartl l pretera le Thev will grow 

! t good garden soils, provided 

there is perfect drainage. This is ab 


tely essential 


(consider the character of a lily 
b for a moment, and you will 
‘ whi { omposed oT laver attet 
er of overlapping scales, is there 
ahs ten as | leul | . he 
thins ess caiculated to resist the 
ivages of moisture? Most complete 


lrainawe is easily seen to be almost 


their greatest necessity, and lack of 
t their greatest handicap And as 
heavy soils do not dry out as quick 
ly as sandy ils, nor drain as thor 
oughly after heavy rains, they natu- 
rally do not suit lilies. Some of the 
Japanese species, indeed, cannot en- 
dure a particle of moisture entering 
the bulb; and the Japanese garden- 
é have learned to plant these on 
their sides to ensure keeping their 
hearts perfectly free from it 

| treme! isceptible to heat, also, 
ire lily bulbs, so they must not only 

into well drained earth, but deep 
into it If they can go where the 

n will not strike during the heat 
of summer, so much the better 
Thus it is that in the shrubbery bot 
| the do the best, usually, for 
ere the earth above them is shaded 
and cool, though the stalks and 
leaves and flowers are not deprived 
of sun. This is what they like best: 
sun at their tops, but shadow at their 
feet 

All of the Japanese species send 
out roots above the bulb, along the 
stalk when this has grown. To give 
these proper protection and sufficient 
depth to ensure their not drving out, 
the bulbs must be set very much 
deeper than those of other species 
Ten inches below the surface of the 
ground is not a bit too much, which 
means that a hole 1’ deep should be 
dug tor everv bulb. Make its diam 
eter 144” or 2” more than the diam- 
eter of the bulb, and put 1” of clean 
sand in the bottom of it. Set the 
bulb on this, sift more sand around 
it to fill the space and cover it to a 
depth of 1". Then put in the earth 

This not only ensures perfect 
drainage, but also shields the bull 


from direct contact with anything in- 


Constructing The 


(Continued fr 
When the turntable is omitted, a pit 
can be constructed in the floor to 
enable working beneath the car, but 


this is undesirable generally because 
it cuts into the floor and is dangerous 
when the car is not over it Lots of 
built-in shelves, cupboards, drawers, 
etc., lighten the work and give good 
storage space. They add little to the 
cost compared with their value. 


Drainage is highly important, for 


mfp 


page 
jurious either above or at the side of 
it Manure should never touch a 
lily bulb—nor any kind of bulb, for 
that matter—yet lilies need plenty of 
very rich feeding. When they are 
bedded in sand as described, their 
roots reach out and get nourishment 
through the leaching down of the 
moisture that has passed through the 


J) 


manured soil above them. Thus 
they are properly enriched, while in 
no danger of being injured. 

Bulbs of the European and native 
species need not go more than 6” be- 
low the surface of the ground, for 
these do not. produce the lateral 
roots along their stalks above the 
bulb Otherwise it is well to plant 
them just the same, as far as sand 
and precautions against contact with 
manure are concerned, as the Jap- 
anese species 


All lilies should be mulched in the 


fall, after the top growth is dead, 
with straw) manure or autumn 
leaves. If you use the latter, let the 


lower layer of them remain each sea 


son. No fertilizer is more valuable 
than the leaf mold thus accumulated 
above the bulbs, to be carried down 
to their roots in the course of time, 
rich in plant food 
Tue Easy-to-Grow Lites 
Yellow 
Lilium elegans, alutaceum—Japan. 
“ concolor, partheneion 
China. 
testaceum (Nankeen lily) 
Probably Europe 
Canadense, flavum—North 
America 
Orange 
Lilium elegans, fulgens—Japan. 
Henryi—Japan. 
Oranve-red 
Lilium elegans, fulgens—Japan. 
- tigrinum, splendens—Japan 
and China. 
Scarlet - 
Lilium elegans, dtrosanguineum 
Japan. 
" concolor—China. 
“3 tenuifolia (Siberian coral 
lily )—Siberia. 
- superbum (American Turk’s 
cap)—North America. 
Chalcedonicum—Greece. 
Yellow and red 
Lilium elegans, bicolor—Japan. 
Pink 
Lilium speciosum—Japan 
‘ Japonicum—Japan. 
Rose re d 
Lilium speciosum, rubrum—Japan. 
Burgundy-red 
pom Br wnti—Japan. 
White 


Lilium longiflorum (Easter lily) 
Japan, China, Formosa. 
candidum (Madonna lily) 
Southern Europe 
auratum (Gold banded) 


Japan. 


Private Garage 


m page 25) 
here again the highly inflammable na- 
ture of gasoline and oil comes in. In 


the absence of a turntable the floor 
should slope at least 114” in the size 
previously mentioned, toward the 
center from all sides. In the outlet 
should be a safety trap to prevent the 
gasoline getting into the sewer. With 
the many forms of turntable, the 
comer of the table acts as the drain 
10le. 





HOUSE & GARDEN 





Friendship of birds 
well worth cultivating, 
for they have a keen ap- 
petite for the many pests 
of the garden and orchard 
— moths, grasshoppers, 
beetles, caterpillars, 
spiders, filles and other 
insects. 


Jersey Keystone Wood Co. 


Trenton, N. J. 


's Chic-a-dee 





No. 5—$1.00 
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Make Distinctive Gifts for All Occasions 
BOOK ROCKS, STATI 
BOUDOIR LAMPS, ASH TRAYS 
PAPERWEIGHTS, PORTABLES, etc 
Ranging in Price from $1.50 Up 
Catalog illustrating 100 Art Subjects sent 
on receipt of 4c in stamps. Mention 
House ‘© Gapden 
KATHODION BRONZE WORKS, Inc. 
299 Madison Ave. (at 4lst St.) New York 











H. KOOPMAN & SON 


French and English Period Furniture 
Tapestries, Porcelain China and Glassware 


16 EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET 
= Opposite Ritz-Car!ton Hotel = 


UU, 





nine at Te 
to fill every possible requirement of modern housekeeping 


EWIS& CONGER 


45th Street and 6th Ave., NEW YORK 


Mott’s Plumbing 


Send 4c for “RBath- 
room Book,” showing 253 bath- 
rooms, floor plans, descriptions and 
prices of modern bathroom fixtures. 

THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


METAL CEILING 


for your big rooms 


METAL TILING 


for your little rooms. All set up in the best manner 
Nothing better for a new house, or for renovating 
an old one. 


Northrop, Coburn & Dodge Co. 
40 Cherry St., N. Y. Tel. 1481 Beekman 








new 138-page 
23 model 
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W. & J “SLOANE 


Interior Decorators, Floor Coverings 
and Fabrics, Furniture Makers a 

ey FIFTH AVE. & 47th STREET, & 

\ 4 NEW YORK S 

\Cmacrroe meg te ey oe ey 
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Miss SwikFtT 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


11 K. SST ST. NEW YORK 








GORHAM GALLERIES 


Sculpture by American 
Artists 
THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue at T hirty-Sixth Street 
MOWERS 


New York City 
| ( Junior type for ordinary lawns, 


$225. Roller and Riding type be 
extensive lawns, parks, etc., $350 and 
$500. Write for full information. 
Lawn Mower Co. R.E.Olds,Chairman 
St. Lansing, Mich. 


THE VITAL VALUE 
IN FINE FLOORING 


With the knowledge contained in our Free 
ook you can save time and costly mis- 
takes. Get your copy today. 


THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 
1319 Beecher St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








POWER 
LAWN 





Kalamazoo 


























